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Shall He Buy a Farm f- ?—" A. M.C.,” 
Springfield, Mass. At the present time it requires but 
very little observation to perceive that a farmer who 
is out of debt is in the most independent position pos- 
sible. Panics and financial disaster affect him least of 
all classes. The necessaries of life and many comforts 
are positively assured to him, while the artisan or the 
merchant may suddenly find himself, for no fault of his 
own, reduced to poverty if not distress, Generally 
those farmers who have been merchants at one time, are 
the most successful in their adopted business, bringing 
thereto system and economy. A merchant wearied 
‘with unprofitable competition, possessing $5,000 of cap- 
ital, with a certainty for his family in the shape of a 

life policy for an equal amount, might safely 
upon farm lifeif any man might. But the safe 
oe pay a0 you go”’ should be adopted. 


Calendar for December. 
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* A farmer who has worked hard in the spring, 
summer, and autumn is entitled to some rest and 
recreation in winter. A healthy man can often 
obtain rest by a change of work. Idleness is not 
rest. To spend several hours each day sitting with 
muddy boots and dirty clothes around a hot stove 
in a close room at a corner grocery is neither rest 
nor recreation to an intelligent man. Country 
gossip is seldom of an elevating and refining char- 
acter. Do not listen to it. The receiver of stolen 
goods is as bad as the thief. A quiet but decided 
“*T do not wish to hear it” will stop the mouth of 
the retailer of scandal. An American farmer is, or 
should be, a gentleman. He should recognize the 
inherent dignity of his position. He should be a 
man who knows his rights and dares maintain 
them. His life should not be spent in the mere 
routine of daily toil. Work he must; but he 
should not be slow about it. He should do it with 


his might. We should aim to do more work in 
fewer hours. It is said that a farmer’s work is 
neyer done. Whatever truth there may be in the 


remark is due not to the nature of the work but to 
the character of the man. The writer is himself a 
farmer, and speaks from experience. The ordin- 
ary labors of a farm in winter can as a rule be done 
in half the time they now occupy. If you doubt it 
test the matter to-morrow. Write down every- 


to do it. Then write down what you will have to 
do to-morrow, and make up your mind to do it in 
jthe best manner and in the shortest possible time. 
Do this day after day until it becomes a habit. 
Before night prepare for the next morning’s work. 
Good managers always do this, and it is one secret 


of their success. 
—>—— 


Hints about Work. 

Hard Work, such as chopping wood or thrashing 
with a flail, is not favorable to mental activity. A 
farmer should economize his energies both of mind 
and body. 

The more Work a Man does the more he can do is & 








truth which we should all do well to remember. 


thing you have donc to-day and how long it took | 
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The Busiest Man is the man of most leisute, 
The indolent man has never time to do any 
he does not wish to do. thing: . 

Early Rising is good; getting at your 
is better. There are men ra pride ene 
on getting up early in the morning who do nothing 
after they are up—or do it listlessly. 

Energy is the one quality which. a farmer of the 
present age most needs. -It is not the number of 
hours that a man works, but the skill, intelligence, 
and activity that he brings to it are the test of his 
ability and industry. 

Machinery must take the place of hand labor; 
but machinery, however perfect, needs a man of 
intelligence to keep it in order and to manage it to. 
the best advantage. Machinery does not do away 
with the necessity for labor ; it merely changes its 
It demands brains rather than muscle, 

Thinking is harder work than chopping, and 
rouch more remunerative. 

Better Hive an Extra Man than devete your whole: 
time to mere routine work. 

A Good Boy can frequently be obtained in the 
winter for little more than his board. 

It is Poor Economy for a farmer to spend several 
hours every day in doing work which such a boy 
can do nearly or quite as well as he can. 

Make the House Oomfortable.—See that the win- 
dows and doors do not admit a stream of cold air, 
Every hole stopped will save a stick of wood. A 
window rattling in the casement is a reflection on 
the owner’s intelligence. 

Many an Old House that is as ‘‘ cold as a barn” 
may be made very comfortable by the aid of a few 
laths, shingle-nails, and putty. Try it. 

Animals require daily care. Make them com- 
fortable. Feed regularly and liberally, and see that 
they have a constant supply of fresh water. 

Shelter Saves Hood. It sometimes does more than 
this. It saves the life of the animal. 

Butter and Tallow are not economical foods for 
cows and sheep. When we let an animal grow 
thin in winter we are feeding fat and flesh. It is 
injurious to the animal and a great loss to us. 

Chafing Hay and Straw add nothing to their 
nutritive value. But with proper arrangements it 
is more convenient to feed cut fodder; and when 
mixed with meal or bran horses, cows, and sheep 
will eat cut straw and stalks as greedily as hay. 
When there is an abundance of straw and stalks 
this is a very economical method of wintering 
stock. A bushel of chaffed straw (say 8 Ibs.) and a 
quart of corn meal, three times a day, is a good 
allowance for a cow not giving milk. Cows giving 
milk should be allowed more meal or bran. Say 
three pints of corn meal to a bushel of cut straw, 
three times a day ; or a quart each of meal and bran. 

Horses should be fed according to their work. A 
bushel of cut straw and two quarts of corn meal 
may be regarded as equivalent to hay. If the 
horses are doing but little they will do well on this 
mixture—being allowed all they will eat up clean. 
If at steady work, give two or three quarts of oats 
or other grain three times a day in addition. 

When Feeding Hay it is a bad practice to let the 
horse stand with a rackful of hay before him all 
the time. 

Sheep.—We think it is a good plan to give all 
sheep a little grain every day in winter. 


Fattening Sheep, of course, should have grain 
enough to push them forward as rapidly as possible. 
One pound of corn per head per day for Merinos is 
an average allowance. The large breeds may be 
fed 14 1b. each per day. The better plan is to com- 
mence with half a pound of grain per day, and as 
the sheep become accustomed to it gradually in- 
crease the amount. For'the last month of fatten- 
ing, Merino sheep can be fed 14 Ib. of corn per 
day to advantage. With good, bright straw and 
the above allowance of grain, well-seleeted sheep 
should gain from 14 to 3 lbs. each per week. 


Breeding Ewes and Store Sheep will winter well on 
good straw and half a pound of corn daily. 
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Tame Tnwke a ld be kept separate 
*s Lambs should be Kep' 
ae aieee sheep. It would be well to give 
them at least one feed a day of hay. 

_—Sows that are desired to breed next 
April should be coupled this month. A little extra 
feed will secure the object. Afterwards the sows 
should be fed sufficient to keep them in good, 
healthy condition, but not fat. Young sows that 
are growing should be fed more liberally than older 
gnes. The latter, if they have a warm, dry pen to 
run in, with plenty of bedding, will require very 
ttle food. We feed our own breeding sows prin: 
cipally on bran soaked in water or the slops from 
the house. A few mangels may be fed with great 
advantage to the health of the sows. But if you 
have not an ample supply better delay feeding them 
out until towards spring. 

Fattening Hogs should be pushed forward rapidly. 
If they do not eat well they will not pay for the 
little they do eat. Beiter sell them as soon as their 
appetite begins to fail. 

Last Spring’s Pigs which are to be fattened next 
gummer or fall should be fed liberally. This is the 
great secret of producing choice pork at a cheap 
rate. A pig well wintered is half summered. 

Uf the Ground is not Frozen plowing is still in 
order wherever it will facilitate work in the spring. 


Wheat Fields should be examined to see if there 
are apy parts liable to be injured by water either 
now or in the spring. The necessary ditches 
should be dug before the ground is frozen. 

Get the Implements all Under Cover. If any need 
repairs place them where it will be convenient to 
get at them during the winter. 

Manure may still be drawn out and spread on 
grass land or on winter wheat. 

Clean up the Premises and make everything tidy 
for winter. 





th > 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
It is difficult to make suggestions about work 
this month, as these notes are necessarily written 
some weeks beforehand. A severe snow-storm or 
a freezing spell may take place before this number 
reaches our readers, or the weather may remain 
mild and the ground open, so that. many garden 
operations can be carried on. Improve the stormy 
days when work out-of-doors is impossible in read- 
ing the best books upon gardening in its different 
branches. Very few horticultural books have been 
published that do not contain some useful hints, 


> 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Something can be done this month in many sec- 
tions of the country to lighten the labors of the 
coming spring, and advantage must be taken of 
every favorable day that will allow out-door work 
to be well and profitably done. 

Ciens.—Cut from the growth of the past season 
before the wood freezes. Label each variety and 
store in fresh sawdust in the cellar, and look to 
them occasionally during the winter to see that 
they do not dry out. 

Pruning, except upon. large limbs, may be done 
now. Young orchards, if looked after every year, 
will seldom require any large limbs to be cut off; 
besides, all the necessary pruning can be done at a 
time when other work is not pressing. 

Stocks for root grafting may be lifted whenever 
the ground is not frozen, and heeled-in in a dry 
place or in the cellar, ready for grafting during 
the winter. 

Manure.—Continue to cart out manure to the 
orchards whenever there is time to spare from 
other work. It is better for a team to work a 
little every day than to remain idle in the stable. 

Mice and Rabbits.—To prevent their injuring the 
trees, keep all rubbish away from the trunks, and 
whenever snow falls tramp it down firmly around 
the tree. Fresh blood smeared upon the trunks 
will prevent damage by rabbits, and paper, tarred 











or otherwise, or cloth wrapped around the base of 
the trunk will keep off mice. 

Heeled-in Trees.—See that they have drains to 
take away the surface water if necessary, and be 
sure that the roots are properly covered. 

Fruit stored in cellars will need looking after. 
Take advantage of the markets to sell fruit when 
the prices are good ; better seli at once than wait 
until spring and lose half the fruit, even if prices 
are somewhat lower now. 

Fences.—Look after fences and gates, and have 
all closed and strong enough to turn stray cattle. 
A stray animal will do more damage in a young 
orchard in an hour than can be repaired in years. 


Labels.—Prepare a good supply of these both for 
out-of-door use and to mark the trees shipped in 
the spring. Every tree sent out by a nurseryman 
should have a label firmly attached to it on which 
is plainly written the correct name of the variety. 

Seeds of stone fruit should be buried in the open 
ground at once if it has not already been done. 


/ In the spring most of them wil] have sprouted 


and be ready to plant in furrows in the nursery. 


gees, 
Iruit Garden. 


Manure can be drawn out at any time, and it is 
usually better to haul when the ground is frozen, 
as then the carts will not make deep ruts. 

Grape-vines, if not pruned last month, should be 
cut back at onee when not frozen. If left until 
spring the vines are very likely to bleed. General 
directions for pruning were given last month, 

Strawberries.—When the ground freezes and indi- 
cations show that winter has set in, cover the 
ground and vines with straw or leaves. This is 
not to prevent the vines from freezing, but to 
obyiate the effects of sudden changes, which 
do more harm than severe cold. 


—__o-— 
Kitchen Garden. 


The season is sometimes mild enough to plow or 
spade this month, and much can be done to pre- 
pare the soil for early spring planting. Land 
plowed in the fall is ready to work earlier in the 
spring than when left untouched. There will pro- 
bably be more or less rubbish that has collected 
around the garden, and if snow has not yet fallen 
this can be cleared up so that no time will be 
lost in such work when the season opens. 

Manure is tue prime necessity of the gardener, 
and as the making and composting can be carried 
on during the winter as well as at other seasons, 
no part should be allowed to go to waste. Plenty 
of earth should be stored under cover for mixing 
with stable and hog-pen manure, and a supply of 
dried earth ought to have been prepared for use in 
the privy. If there are in the neighborhood brew- 
eries, slaughter-houses, and other establishments 
from which fertilizing material can be procured for 
mixing with stable manure, a good supply ought 
to be secured. 

Hot-bed.—Paint and repair the sashes during the 
cold weather, and make straw mats at times when 
there is little to do outside. 

Seeds which have not yet been cared for must be 
looked after, cleaned, labeled, and stored in a dry, 
cool place out of the reach of mice. 

Tools.—Repair broken tools on stormy days, and 
give the wood-work a coating of crude petroleum 
to protect it from the weather. A marker is a very 
convenient implement to use in a garden, and so 
easily made that any one with a little skill in hand- 
ling tools can readily make one. 


Repair Shop.—On every place there ought to be 
a room fitted up with bench and tools for repairing 
and making such things as are: necessary. upon a 
farm orina garden. The internal fitting up may 
be made as claborate as the means of the owner 
will allow, or it may contain simply a work-bench 
with a few tools which are absolutely necessary. 

Cold Frames for wintering cabbages should be 
completely opened every mild day, and ventilated 








ey 
whenever the weather will allow; on cold, frosty 
nights cover with straw mats or shutters. Look 


out for mice, as they often do much damage to the” 


plants. Trap or use poison to destroy them. 
Celery stored in trenches will need additional 


covering as the cold increases; straw or leaves and | 


boards will answer for covering small quantities. 

Spinach.—Apply a slight covering of straw or 
leaves ; it will start earlier in the spring if it has 
had a little protection during winter. 


—skees 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If the suggestions given last month have been 
regarded, little remains to be done except to give 
protection to half-hardy shrubs and trees. 


Roads may be staked out and made ready to 
commence work upon as soon as the spring opens,. 
Stones for road drainage can be drawn at any time 
during the winter if they have been dug out and 
small stones placed under them to prevent their 
freezing to the ground. A road in order to be 
properly made should have the soil removed to‘a 


depth of 2 to 24 feet and the opening filled in with - 


stones, which should be gradually smaller near 
the top, and the surface finished off with three 
inches of good gravel. This will make a road which 
will always be dry during the spring and heavy 
storms. Walks should be made in the same way, 
except that the stones need not be as large as those 
used for roads and drives. ; 

Plans.—Make careful plans of the house and its 
surroundings, so that if at any time a label should 
be lost the trees and principal shrubs may be recog- 
nized by their position. 

Rustic Work of all kinds can be easily made if 
one has a little ingenuity in devising neat patterns, 
Nearly every farm possesses a swamp.in which 
plenty of material may be gathered for such work. 
Cedar and the broad-leaved laurel are the two most 
common woods used, though grape-vine is often 
used, and we have found Andromeda lignstima a 
very useful wood for this purpose, especially where 
straight work is required. In some localities this 
last shrub grows in large quantities as underbrush 
in the swamps, sad 

Bulbs may yet be planted if the ground is still 
open. Give a protection of coarse manure or 
leaves, as the bulbs will flower much stronger for 
a little covering. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The heat required for a greenhouse will depend 
a great deal upon the kind of plants grown. If 
stove plants, such as tropical ferns and the like, a 
high temperature will be needed ; but for ordinary 
plants a temperature of 45° to 50° at night and 
from 60° to 70° during the day will be sufficient to 
keep the plants in a healthy, growing, and bloom- 
ing condition. 

Ventilation.—Give air every mild day, always 
opening the ventilators on the opposite side from 
which the wind blows. 

Bulbs.—Bring from the cellar a few at a time for 
winter flowering. 

Cactuses will need rest, except the Epiphyllums 
and such as are winter bloomers, 

Pelurgoniums or show geraniums should be placed 
as near the glass as possible, and kept in good 
shape by means of proper pruning and tying. 

Window Planis.—Keep the plants in a healthy 
condition by syringing often to remove dust, 
Plants should have a warm window where they 
will get plenty of sunlight and air. 

Liquid Manure.—Keep a supply on hand to water 
the plants once a week in order to accelerate their 
growth. Bulbs and roses in pots are especially 
benefited by copious waterings if the mixture is 
not too strong. 

Camellias.—Keep in a cool house or room until 
the buds are well devesoped and ready to break, 
when they may be taken into a warmer place and 
brought into flowe.. Do not wet the flowers, 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


chien: 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the. transactions for the month ending Nov. 13th, 1873, 
and for the corresponding month last year. 
id. YRANSACTIONS AT TOK NEW YORK MARKETS. 
Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


Receirrs. 
26 €’s this m1'th379,000 5,419,000 8,791,000 107,000 559,000 1,156,000 
26 d's last 11'thi 341,000 4,416,000 8,818,000 104,000 87,000 847,000 
Salus. Fiour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 d’s this m"th417,000. 4,606.000 4,578,000 119,000 214,00). 1,741,000 
26 d’s-last 11"th 489,000 4,199,000 4,596,000 147,009 86,000 1,943,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Reorirrs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
2% days 1873. . .3879,000 5,419,000 8,791,000 107,000 559,000 1,156,000 
24 days 1872. ..318,000 2,817,000 3,569,000 26,000 1,111,000 895,000 
Sars. Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 


deys 1873....417,00 4,606,000 4,578,000 119,000 214,000 1,741,000 
"7818/09 2/438,000 3,597,000 41,000 416,000 1,496,000 


Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 

* bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Nov. 8, 1873..1,596,560 2,951,993 109,983 23,804 630,466 

Oct. 6, 1873..1,270,801 5,429,537 43,297 643,723 1,451,868 201,727 

Oct. 7, 1872.. 23,142 3,842,181 39,925 40,025 2,505,006 12,535 


Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 
to Nov. 1st. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


Flour. "” 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
3e7s...... ooo ae 19,146,200 16,035,600 914,400 1,342,200 2,894,100 


3. 
Matt. 
bush. 
91,460 













































1872. --104,100 7,801,400 25,484,200 357,300 2,119,000 5,075,300 
1871. . -233,000 18,184,000 18,124,000 707,700 2,528,000 4,833,200 
1870........ 356,600 18,918,309 4,584,300 529,900 2,306,800 5,210, 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Oct. 13. Nov. 13. 
Prior or GOLp...... be oe 108% 108% 
Frioun—Super to Extra State $5 40 @ 750 $4190 @ 565 
Super to Extra Southern.... 650 @1100 525 @11 00 
Extra Western 620 @1125 560 @11 00 
Extra Genesee. 60 @9% 710 @92% 
Superfine Western 540 @615 490 @550 
ye Frovur @600 423 @52 
MEM TBAT,. ... 5. .ccccccccsces @40 26 @390 
Wueat—aAll kinds of White. 155 @ 1 80 14 @1%7 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 130 @16 123 @155 
@onn—Yellow ..... ......-00.. 6 @ 64 62 @ 63% 
te Sag scicowie We 5t @ 64 6 @ 62% 
SS peasiokioe 644 @ 66 68 @ ‘0 
Oars— Western ..........0.6- @ 58 4 @ 50 
AE a ae @ 88 4 @ 8 
ah m0 @ 5S @ % 
pe TSE ER 4 @1% -20 @165 
ay—Bale, # 100 Bs.. . % @150 100 @1.50 
st hear 6 @ 9 6 @ 
Sorron— Middlings, ® b.... 1kK@ 19 4K%@ 14% 
Hors—Crop of 1873.#b....... 40 @ 53 30 @ 50 
FeatueErs —Live Geese, # Db. 60 @ 8 60 @ & 
Seep—Clover,# ® ........... 10K%@ 10% 8xe@ 9 
Timothy. # bushel............ — @80 2% @29 
Plax, ® bushel................ 15 @ 2 23 9 @ — 
Suaan—Refi’g & Grocery# b 6X@ 9% 5K@ 9 
Morasses, Cuba, #gal....... . @2e@e 4 17 @ 80 
New Orleans, # gal......... - 80 @ 88 7 @ 82% 
Correr—ltio(Gold)........... 19%@ 22x 19 @ 22% 
Topacco, Kentucky, &c.,# DB. 7@ 6 54@ 14 
Seen seat, OD:...-....-...... 6 @ 6 5 @ 6 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, #® 4 @ 84% 3 @ 58 
Domestic, pulled, # BD - 380 @ 50 27 @ 48 
= ae ° ; v Ke oix Gx 32 
TaALLow, Ke q 7 
Orr-CaKkE —# ton ce 00 @38 00 3400 @36 00 
PorK—M ess, # barrel........ 1675 @1700 1475 @15 00 
Prime, # barrel. .....,...-.... — @17% 13530 @13% 
Baeer—Plain mess............- 850 @10 
FaRp, in tres. & barrels, # B. 8 @ 8X 64@ %% 
UTTER—State, new #D...... 2 @ 40 3 @ 4 
estern, @M........ pboaws od 16 @ B 16 @ 
5 @ 14% 3 @* 18x% 
3 @ 300 50 @ 2 60 
15 @119 120 @12 
2 @ B 2 @ 2 
146 @ W 10 @ 18 
5 @ 2 ll @ 38 
@ 300 150 @3 0 
@12 50 @100 
@ 2% —- @ — 
a @ 80 0 @ & 
ridges, # pair........ 0@ & 40 @ 80 
Grouse, trapped, # pair 0 @ Dn @ 
, @ pair. 6 @ 0 @ & 
ENISON, # Bb 15 @ 2B 8 oS 
AIL, @ doz = Os = 1 50 ei 
NIPS # bb! 13 @223 i 25 
CapBaGEs—#® 100 400 @:c 00 400 $ 7 00 
OntIons—#® bbl....... 256 @500 300 5 00 
PoraTors—# bbl............. i500 @250 12 @250 
Sweet PoraTors—# bbi..... 300 @8353 300 @40 
CarRroTs—®# 100 bunches..... — @ — —-@ — 
BROOM-CORN ....--sece00 ceeee 6@ # 4@ 
d he mae iat 2 at] 2 00 x“? 
PLUMs, MOREL... covcccccrece _ — 
CRANBERRIES—® DDdL........ 450 @90 500 G10 0 
] BOD. ccceseeeceseee-. 249 @1L00 300 @1000 
Grapes @®..... ...,..5. 1 *+@ R 3 @ 10 
< B DVL... 000 —- @ — 50 @i00 
Beers, # bbl....... ...-- —- @ — 123 @150 
CELery, # doz Sper —-¢@- 87 @1% 
Eee-PLAnTs, @ doz.... —@ = 5 @ — 
TomaTors, # bushel........ . 0 @ GH 10 @1% 
GREEN Peas, # bushel........ 16 @180 12 @186 
EEN-CORN, # 100..... 100 @1 50 % @10 
BEaAns, ® bushel 223 @250 17 @200 
E SUGAR, #D.... 5 @. 8 -@e - 
Mapie Syrvp, @ gallo 10 @13 —-@ — 
ER, hew, # gallon.. 20 @ 2 6b @ 18 
hg. mht 153 @30 10 @14 
Honey, in glass boxes. -@ —- 0 @ 8 


Gold has fallen to 106%,—closing November 13th at 108% 
as sgainst 1084, on October 13th...... The pressure 
in the money market has been very severe through- 
us the month, and this condition of affairs told 
most unfavorably on the volume of business and the 
course of values in the commercial line. Toward the 
@lose the city banks reported a very marked improvement 
in their reserves of legal tender notes and specie, which 
tended to the restoration of confidence. The cash re- 
sources of private lenders were also reported as much 








stronger. As the result of this gratifying change the | 


money market has been lately working more favorably 
for borrowers, and the recent business negotiations have 
been freer from embarrassment because of the ‘more 
liberal supplies of money available to responsible houses 
and strictly prime stock collaterals or the best grades of 
mercantile notes. Consequently, though much distress 
is yet looked for, it is believed by most thoughtful people 
that we have seen the worst of the financial and commer- 
cial depression, and that henceforward we may reason. 
ably anticipate an improvement, sure, even if slow, in its 
progress. In connection with the business disturbances 
of the month it is most satisfactory to us to be cnabled 
to point, as we do with unfeigned pride, to the remark 

ably substantial prosperity of the producing interests as 
a whole; the wonderful magnitude of the prceduce trade, 
both on home and on foreign account, which ithe export 
line has been beyond precedent, and which throngh its 
vigor and solvent position, despite all the extraordinarily 
adverse influences, has been the mainstay of the com- 
mercial interests of the country, protecting us all from 
consequences far more serious than even fhe worst that 
we have thus far experienced, or even the gloomiecst view 
of the present outlook of affairs can authorize any appre- 
hension of...... The Breadstuff markets have been quite 
active, though, of course, on a lower range of prices, 
with, we are pleased to have to report, an upward ten- 
dency at the close. The export business in Flour, Wheat, 
and Corn has been very extensive, thongh checked to 
some extent by the scarcity of freight room and the high 
rates claimed by ship-owners...... Cotton has declined 
materially, but closed stronger on a brisk trade, in good 
part for shipment...... Provisions, Hops, Tobacco, and 
Seeds have been in comparatively moderate demand, at 
reduced figures..... The Wool market has been unusually 
quiet, with prices quoted much lower. Manufacturers 
are not disposed to purchase freely, and most holders are 
reluctant to sell unless on a cash basis. The offerings of 
stock are more liberal at the closing quotations. 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
4 1,744 28,872 


WEEK ENDING 
2 43,767, 83,061 


October 20.........+. 8,604 7 





October 2%7........... 81107 8l 1:525 38,669 41.986' 85,368 
November 3........ 9,687 90 2 29,791 44,257 85,981 
Novembcr 10........ 10,291 51 1,392 29,256 58,557 99,547 
Total for 4 Weeks...36,639 296 6,867 121.588 188,567 853,957 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 37,40! 322 10,735 126,513 129,400 294,175 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep, Swine. 
74 716 397 7,14: 


Average per Week........ 9,159 1,7 80,39; 7,142 
do. do. last Month... 9493 72 2,710 29,062 33,751 
do. do. prev’s Month. .10,058 10! 2,307 29,448 32,920 


Beeves.—The course of the market for the past 
month has been steadily downwards, and now, with 
prices lower than they have been since 1864, no one can 
hazard a guess as to whether bottom has been reached or 
not. As usual, second and third class cattle have suf- 
fered the greatest decline, and although the supply has 
fallen off the pressure to sell has been met with a disin- 
clination to buy, and extra stecrs are now one centa 
pound below the prices of last month. Fat steers were 
sold at the close of the market last week at 10%4c. to 
dress 57 Ths. to the cwt. ; fair native steers to dress 55 Ibs. 
sold at 8'4c. @ 8\c., and Texans to dress 54 lbs. brought 
4c. @ 8c. 

Prices for the past four weeks were : 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
October 20....... 5 @12\c. @10 c. 9 ¢. 
October 27....... 3 @12Xc. 94@10Kc. 9X. 
November 5....5 @l2e. 9 @10 c. 9%e. 
November 12....5 @12 ¢. 84%@ 9 c. 8Xc. 


Milch Cows,.—The market for cows has been quiet, 
with no demand beyond what has been met by the light 
receipts. Prices remain the same, and sales have been 
between the extremes of $35 @ $%5 for common to 
choice...... Calves.—The demand for grass calves has 
been active, and prices have advanced. closing, however, 
at about last month’s quotations--viz., 3> @ $8 per head. 
Veals have been quiet, with sales, at fc. @ 10c. 2 ib., 
closing at nominal rates with no demund,.....Sheep 
and Lambs.—Shecp have been depressed with a 
regular falling off in prices, and Jast weck many car-loads 
went over unsold. The quotations at the close were 
3%c. @ 514c. ® D. for sheep and 54%c. @ 7¢c. for lambs. 
The market for Jambs is more favorable, and a fair de- 
mand existed at the close...... Swine.—Hogs have 
further declined, and the market closes heavy. Prices 
are down to 8%c. @ 4%c. ® Bb. for live hogs. Michigan 
ay. 227 lbs. sold at 4c. and Indiana av. 178 Ibs. at 41%c. 
Dressed hogs are dull, at 4%c. @ 5%c. ; market pigs sell 
at 6c. @ 64%¢ 





Rheumatism in a Horse.—“ J. A. B.,” 
Ithaca, N. Y. Where there is stiffness in the limbs with- 
out heat in the feet rheumatism and not founder may he 
taken as the cause. Apply cold water cloths to the legs 


. continually for 24 hours, and give 25 drops of tincture of 


aconite every 4 hours six times. Feed soft food and the 


next day give 30 drops of sulphuric acid in the water the | 


horse drinks. When improving give gentle exercise. 






















containing a great variety of Items. 4 uding 
good Hints and Suggestions awheek we tigen many 











type and condensed form, for want of space eal 
Remitting Money: — Check ai 





New York City Banks or Bankers are 

for large sums ; make payable to the order of Pride, 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Oran, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these abu 
obtainable, register letters, affixing Stamps for “4 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter j 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt fori 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 12 centy 
a@ year, and on Hearth and Home, 2 cents a year, in ad 
vance. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage, as above, must be sent 
to this office, wéth the subscription, for prepayment here. 
Also 20 cents for delivery of Hearth and Home and 12 
cents for delivery of American Agriculturist in New 
York City. 








Bound Copies of Volume Thirty. / 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.0 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last sixteen volumes 
(16 to 81) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in opr 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return. 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each, 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for cach addition the price paid by the original members ; ‘ 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thn: *— 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after. H 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; makings 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates, 


The American Agriculturist in German, 

If any of the readers of the American Agriculiu, | 
ist have German friends, or neighbors, or working 
men, will they kindly inform such persons that | 
this paper is also printed ia German? The same 
illustrations and the more important articles are. — 
contained in the German edition, besides a Special 
German Department by Hon. Frederick Minch, of 
Missouri, and it is furnished at the same rates, 
single and club, as the English edition. 





New Things.—Every season flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, ctc., claiming to be new and of superior er- 
cellence, are sent to us with a request that we shall bring 
them into notice. As a case in point we have at hand 
two potatoes said to be new varictios, with the request 
that we describe them in “ the next number.” It is well 
to state here our position on such matters. We prefer te 
speak of only such things as we have tried. The mem- 
bers of our editorial staff have farms in different parts of 
the country where all farm crops can be tested, and one 
has a large garden mainly devoted to the trial of novel- 
ties. We are thus able to give a fair trial to afl new 
things, whether grains, grasses, fruits, flowers, or vege- 
tables. Those who have really good novelties are de- 
sirous to submit them to trial, and our commendations 
are largely the results of actual test. We sometimes 
give descriptions of things that we have not grown out- 
selves, but in these cases the authority upon which the 
statements are made is always given, and there the 
responsibility rests. Those who bring or send us new 
things, who are personally unknown to us, must give 8 
satisfactory proof that their representations are true, else 
we can not publish them. It is very natural that one 
who raises a new strawberry, a new potato, or other new 
seedling, should look upon it with partiality. Moreover, 
novelties rarely do as well elsewhere as in the grounds 
where they originated. Hence, while it is our desire to 
keep our readers advised of all promising new things; it 
is necessary that we should exercise caution ia giving 
them publicity. Take the potato, for instance, we might 
almost fill a paper in describing the new ones broughtto | 
our notice this fall, but not one of these will be heardof. 
five years hence. Bring on your novelties, gentlemen, 
but when we have not an opportunity to test them our- 
selves, we shall require abundant proof that they are not 
only new, but valaable. 








See Premium List on page 469. 
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@nce More we close 4 volume of the Agri- 
culturist. Our space is too crowded for anything like a 
yaledictory. The times are dull but not bad, and the 
pect growing more hopeful daily. We speak to our 
readers every month, and on the last month in the year can 
afford to keep silence in the presence of the very eloquent 
remarks of the publishers upon another page.—Eb. 





Farms for @Premiums.—tThe publish- 
ers in another place make a most liberal offer to those 
who, during the winter months, wish to employ their 
leisure time in securing subscribers for the American 
Agriculturist and HEARTH AND Home, and we commend 
these special farm premiums to the notice of our read- 
ers. It will not be at all difficult for any one with ordin- 
ary energy and perseverance to secure one of these 
farms, and thus lay the foundation of a future competence, 
if not of a fortune. We expect to seca rush for these 
grand farm premiums. 

The Thurber Peach.—To prevent 
farther inquiries at this office and of Mr. Berckmans, we 
are requested by Mr. B. to say that no trees will be of- 
fered for sale until the fall of 1874. 

Importation of Shetland Ponies. 
—Mr. J. G. Corey, of Suisun city, California, has re- 
cently imported a herd of 31 Shetland ponies, with which 
he intends to stock a breeding establishment in Califor- 
nia. It is quite possible that these diminutive animals 
may find a place among the varied industries of that 
state, as they do in their native home. 





Tumor on 2 Hiorse’s Elbow.—“ A 
Subscriber,” Brunswick, Ga. There is no way to pre- 
vent a horse lying with his forefeet under his shoulders; 
it is his natural position. But the tumors upon the point 
of the elbow, which are very often caused by blows, or 
pressure of the shoe calks, may be prevented by using 
shoes without calks. To remove the tumors apply night 
and morning iodine ointment, by which the tumor will 
be brought to. the point of suppuration. When it is soft 
and the skin tense and it fluctuates under pressure, it 


.may be opened with the point of a sharp penknife and 


the matter let out. The tumor should then be washed 
clean: frequently, and it will heal without any other 
help. 


@rchard Grass. — “Scott,’? Powhattan 
Co., Va. Orchard grass will not thrive on poor land, 
without some aid from fertilizers. Wood ashes or plas- 
ter might help to get a stand of clover upon a poor hill- 
side, but it would be hopeless to try orchard grass in 
such a place without manure. 

Holding up the Milk. — “Reader,” 
New Bern, N.C. We have found the most effective plan 
to get the milk down when a cow is inclined to withhold 
it, is to treat the cow gently and give her a pail of 
bran, slop, or some feed more than ordinarily enticing to 
her appetite. A handful of salt given to the cow at such 
atime often helps to bring the milk. The trouble is, 
doubtless, due to nervousness and irritability on the part 
of the cow, which must be removed. 





Fence Posts.—“ Subscriber,” Brookfield, 
Ohio. We have found no fence posts equal to locust or 
cedar; and next to those chestnut. Butternut is not so 
durable as chestnut or white oak. Scasoning the posts be- 
fore setting increases their durability. 

Sweet Pickles.—“ H. H.8.,” Huntingdon 
Co., Pa. These are made from pears, peaches, plums, 
apples, and other fruit, as well as from water-melon rind, 
the fleshy part of ripe cucumbers, etc. The material 1s 
cooked in water until soft enough for a straw to pass 
easily, and when cool placed in a jar with a few cloves 
stuck in each. To each 7 ibs. fruit take 3 ibs. brown 
sugar, 1 quart vinegar, 4 oz. cinnamon, and 2 oz. cloves, 
Boil the vinegar, sugar, and spices together for a few 
minutes and pour over the fruit. Repeat the boiling for 
three days iu succession and put away for use. Fruit 
prepared in this way is by some called by the nonsensical 
and absurd name of ‘ euchred fruit.” 

Fertilizer for Grass.—“W. 8. L.,” 
Cross Roads, Pa. As a top-dressing for grass superphos- 
Phate generally fails. We have found guano applied as 
soon as the spring growth commences the most effect- 
ive fertilizer. Now that guano is becoming scarce, and 
of variable quality, probably dried blood and fine bone- 
dust mixed in equal quantities, would be the best substi- 


. tute, 250 ponnds per acre would be sufficient. 





. Grapes for Missouri.—‘‘J. 8. F.,”” Han- 


».nibal, Mo. The Iona, Israella, and Eumelan have not, 








as a general thing, succeeded in your State. The answer 
to the question—“ are either of them better than the 
Delaware ? *—will depend upon individual tastes. To 
the writer’s taste, all these are better than the Delaware, 
as that is to him too sweet, a fault that many will not 
find. You had better send to Isidor Bush & Son, Bush- 
berg, Mo., for their catalogue, in which the adaptability 
of varieties to your climate is most concisely given. 





Butchers’ Offal.— J. F. B.,” Jefferson 
Co., Ark. Butchers’ offal consists of the blood and the 
intestines or guts. The paunch is used for tripe; the 
head, feet, liver, heart and lights are all used for 
various purposes. A good portion of them find their way 
into the common kinds of sausages. 





Cows for Milk and Butter.— J. P. 


F.,” Salt Lake City. For the dairy there are no breeds 


of cows superior to the Ayrshire, the Jersey, and the 
Guernsey (the latter two being also called, though 
wrongly so, the Alderney). A mixed dairy of Ayrshire 
and Jersey is doubtless the best for quantity and quality. 


Western Penn. Poultry Society.— 
The Secretary writes us that the Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of this society will be held at Pittsburgh January 
6th to 10th inclusive, and not on January 14th to 18th, 
as before announced. 

North American Bee- Keepers’ 
Society. —The next annual session of this socicty will 
be held at Louisville, Ky., commencing the first Wednes- 
day in December and holding two or three days. Four- 
teen States, besides Canada and one or more territories, 
have been represented at the former sessions, and an in- 
teresting meeting is anticipated at the coming one. 

Grade Shorthorns fer the Dairy.— 
*C, A, A.,” Chillicothe, Mo. Ifa good class of grade 
Shorthorns are crossed with a Jersey or Ayrshire bull 
very satisfactory dairy cattle are often produced. One of 
the best dairy cows in the country is ‘‘Old Creamer,” a 
cross of Ayrshire and Shorthorn. 


Chinese Wheat.—L. E.,’’ Will Co., Ill. 
The sample of seed sent called ‘* Chinese wheat,” is no 
wheat at all, but a species of Selaria allied to Hungarian 
grass or millet. The grass would probably make a good 
forage for stock, but as a grain for making flour it will be 
found of no value whatever. 


A Cure for Cribbing.— W.W.,” Stark 
Co., Ohio. In the Agricuturist for October, 1872, we 
gave an engraving of a muzzle for a cribbing horse which 
we have found an effective cure, as have many of our 
readers who have taken the pains to inform us of the re- 
sult of its use. We know of nothing better. The muzzle 
is not patented, being an original device of one of the 
editors of the Agriculturist. 





A Suet Butter Manufactory.— A 
R. F.,’’ Kansas City, Mo. What would be the cost of erect- 
ing a factory to manufacture a ton of beef suet into an 
unitation of butter we can not say with certainty. The 
process is patented, and probably some of the machines 
maybe. Ata rough estimate we should say, however, 
that outside of any costs for patents, the requisite ma- 
chinery should not cost over $5,000, including steam en- 
gine, building exclusive. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the article produced is not butter, but simply 
colored suet oil flavered with milk or plain, as the case 
may be, ané whoever sells such stuff as butter is open to 
the charge of obtaining money under false pretenses. 
If offered in New York it is the duty of the Board of 
Health to seize it as an audulterated or sophisticated 
article of food. 

Anti-balling Pads for Horses.— 
“J B.S. Napanock, N. ¥Y. We cannot give the ad- 
dress of the maker of the rubber foot-pad for the preven- 
tion of balling snow in the horses’ feet. The Goodenough 
shoe will entirely prevent this and also prevent the feet 
slipping upon snowy roads. We would suggest the use 
of these shoes instead of the pad, as it would be utiliz- 
ing the natural properties of the horses’ feet instead of 
artificial and secondary helps. ° 


Salt Water for Irrigation.— W. P. 
L.,”’ Portsmouth, N. H. Salt water from the sea will not 
answer for irrigating a meadow. If the water is taken 
from a tidal river and can be procured when the tide is 
low and the water is comparatively fresh, an occasional 
flooding would possibly be beneficial. The experiment 
would be of such doubtful success that we should 
not advise it to be made except on a small scale, 


See Premium List on page 469, 








SUNDRY HUMBUGS,—Letters of in- 
quiry continue to come in relation to the ‘‘ Union Fur- 
nishing Company” of Chicago. In last month's notes 
we alluded to the concern without mentioning names 
intending to ask our representative in Chicago to inves- 
tigate the matter. Soon after the November number 
went to press we received through the courtesy of 
the editor of the Western Rural, advance slips of 
that paper for Oct. 25th. Being upon the spot the 
Western Rural looked after the Union Furnishing Co. 
and does not hesitate to denognce the whole affair in 
unmeasured terms. The very fact of selling tickets all 
over the country at 25 cents each, which entitle buyers 
to purchase goods at a low rate to be delivered at a future 
date, is suspicious upon the face of it. It is safe to 
avoid all companies who employ unusual and unneces- 
sary machinery to do business which may be transactell 
in a simple and open way...... Among the curiosities of 
humbuggery is the 

LINCOLN LIBRARY SCHEME. 


A grand ‘Gift Concert’ is announced to take placea 
Newark, N. J., at which $225,000 in cash is to be dis 
tributed. The circular is in the usual flaming style of 
such affairs, but singularly enough it is dated at Atchi- 
son, Kansas, and the tickets are beautiful in silver and 
green. We ¢an hardly think it possible that the people 
of Newark need to go into the gift concert humbug in 
order to raise means for a library, or that they would 
fix upon Atchison, Kansas, as their Western agency. A 
correspondent at Eureka, Cal., informs us that California 
is flooded with circulars of the Lincoln Library affair. 
Our advice is to let this and all other lottery schemes se- 
verely alone...... A correspondent calls our attention to 
the fact that Harpers Weekly of November 8th gives a 
full-page iliustration of the drawing of the Kentucky 
Lottery. We were as much surprised to see it there as 
he was. Even the high reputation of the Harpers wiil 
not make lotteries respectable. We will not say what 
effect of this semi-indorsement of a lottery scheme may 
have upon the reputation of the Harpers. : 


> 
A SWINDLING SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 


Many dealers in Europe and in this country have been 
victimized by W. H. Lyman, of Leverett, Mass. One ef 
our seed-dealers who returned home not long ago ia- 
formed us that at almost every establishment he visited 
in Europe inquiries were made about Lyman. The 
Amherst Record of Oct. 15th gives avery full account 
of this swindler’s operations. He left Leverett in 
hurry—tar and feathers being talked of—and took pas- 
sage for Chicago with a “‘lady”-who was not his wife. 
Our Chicago friends should be on their guard againet 
this chap, whose operations are not confined to sceds 
and plants, but who hasa weakness for purchasing steam- 
epgines, printing presses and material, or anything -elze 
he can get upon short credit and turn into cash. 
CHEAP BURNING OILS. : 

We repeat the eaution not to touch them. Attracti¢e 
circulars are going about offering “rights” to make 
“French,” “Sunlight.” and other burning oils. We 
have seen the dureciions for making several of these, 
and they are daneerous in the highest degree. No com- 
pound containing benzine, gasoline, or any of the light 
petroleum products is safe, and these rascals know it. 
As you value your life and safety and those of your 
family, go to bed at dark rather than be tempted to use 
any of these dangerous mixtures. 


RIGHTS 
to make this, tnat, and the other thing which shall put 
the vender thereof ‘‘on the high road to wealth,” are 
freely offered. There may be some of these recipes 
thus offered that are worth something, but we have ex- 
amined hundreds and have never yet seen one worth 
having. If the articles for which recipes are sold are ge 
valuable, and meet with such a ready and profitable sale 
that hundreds are, as they represent, making money 
with them, why do not these fellows make the articles 
and get rich instead of selling their secret for a dolar? 
‘“ MEDICAL” LITERATURE 


has been rather tame of late, but here we have rich 
reading in ‘‘ Mrs. M. G. Br@wn’s Metaphysical Pamphlet. 
A Synopsis of Metaphysics. Cause, Cure, and Preven- 
tion of Disease. Life Lengthened, Disease Kept af 
Bay.” A stranger farrago was never printed, in which 
quotations from Scripture and Mrs. Brown’s medicine 
are mingled in a most remarkable manner. Sacre@ 
things are handled in a manner s0 trivial as to verge 
close upon blasphemy. The burden of the whole story 
is—buy my stuff and live, or neglect it and die. 
THE QUACK MEDICINE BUSINESS 

Is such a thorough fraud from beginning to end that we 
wonder that it should be almost as successful now as it 
was fifty years ago. We have kept a very close run of 
these things for some forty years. One of these quack 
affairs runs but a short time and falls out of existenee. 
That portion of the community who purchase such stu 
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are eonstantly looking for something new. Twenty 
years ago Townsend's Sarsaparilla was the popular thing. 
Who hears of it now? Where is the ‘‘ Matchless Sana- 
tive”’ that was sure to cure consumption if taken in 
drop doses? The children of to-day do not cry for 
* Sherman’s Worm Lozenges” as they did a quarter of a 
eentury ago, and the stuff that is now ruining the health 
of thousands and making rich a few will in ten years be 
heard of no more. Some of these makers have several 
hames under which they put out several different 
“medicines,” or at least stuff with several bottles and 
labels. In December of last year we gave an account 
of the way in which these quack medicines were made. 
This was written from a general knowledge of the sub- 
ject and a long acquaintance of the ignorant fellows who 
deal in such compounds. We have now a communica- 
tion from 2 correspondent who has been 0 situated that 
he had an inside view of some of the quack medicine 
establishments, who writes: 

“Few have any conception of the magnitude of the 
patent medicine business, One ‘doctor’ (!) who runs a 
variety of medicines—all the same article, by the way, 
but sold under different names—has over twenty thou- 
‘sand agents employed in vending his beastly preparation. 
The profit to the manufacturer is immense, as none of it 
eosts more than twelve cents for a bottle retailed at one 
dollar. One half of this sum goes for bottle, stamp, 
and label, so that actually the liquid costs about six 
cents; and for this deluded mortals pay one dollar, and 
imagine they get their money’s worth. 

' “The principal ingredients in most of these mixtures 
are aloes, molasses, and water, with some sort of acid to 


_prevent them from fermenting and becoming sour. One_ 


dealer uses muriatic acid, which, as is well known, is a 
dangerous poison, and aloes is certain to produce that 
distressing complaint, piles. 
. “The modus operandi of starting this business is to 
purchase lists of names from swindlers who make a 
Tegular business of collecting them, and who sell the use 
of them for about $10 per thousand. Circulars are then 
sent to such addresses, offering an agency for the great 
panacea. Great inducements are offered. People are 
assured they can easily make from ten to twelve dollars 
perday. Everything is rose-colored. The plain fact is 
agents do not average more than three to four dollars 
per year, and that with mich difficulty and trouble. 

“The originator of this system of selling medicine is 

. A. Jd. White, of 319 Pearl street. Of course he is a ‘ doc- 
tor;’ all such are. He has run the same compound 
under a multitude of names: ‘Vinegar of Iridin,” 
‘Father Pettigrew’s Medicine,’ ‘Curative Syrup,’ and 
others, and under the names of H. M. White, W. H. Com- 
stock, and Lyman Brown. 

** A more lucky man is ‘ Dr.’ E. P. Huylar, of 77 Amity 
street, formerly of 737 Broadway (a hot-bed of such 
schemers) and 212 Wooster street. He followed a very 
peculiar course of study to acquire his title. He sold 
stoves and sewing machines, baked bread, took photo- 

- graphs, peddled table-sauce, traveled with a ‘fakir’ 
show, and finally became an‘ M.D.’ He has prospered, 
drives fast horses, patronizes pigeon-shooting matches, 
and wears a small fortune in the way of diamonds. The 
guiding spirit of this concern is Madam Huylar (formerly 
Madam Jumel of Mammarial Balm fame). She manages 

, the whole business, and is the authoress of those beau- 
tifal, very beautiful, stories that grace their numerous 
pamphlets, and which are remarkable for their absurd 
tmprobability and bad grammar. Their ‘ cure all’ is the 
game as Dr. White's, but flavored differently. It is or was 
&@ compound of aloes, cayenne pepper, molasses, muriatic 

_ aid, valerian, and other cheap and nauseous drugs. We 
could giv« the recipe as it wasin full, but the above 
ts all that is necessary to show what kind of stuff it is. 
They sell it under the various names of ‘ Mother Noble's 

. Healing Svrup ;’ ‘ Wine of Apocynum,’ supposed to be 

_?un from 236 and 238 Thompson street, the side basement 

. door of 77 Amity street ; ‘The Electric Health Restorer, ’ 
from same number as the Apocynum; and ‘Dr. Clark 
Johnson's Indian Blood Syrup.’ This last is advertised 

‘from Jersey City. All letters which come to that ad- 

- dress are taken from the poft-office by a messenger, car- 
tied to 77 Amity street, New York City, and there at- 
tended to. The ‘Apocynum’ is flavored with carbolic 

‘ acid, and the ‘Indian Blood Syrup’ with anise. The va- 
rious enterprises are supposed to be run by ‘ Abel King, 

- M.D.,’ ‘Dr. Clark Johnson,’ ‘Edwin Eastman,’ ‘Israel 
Goodspeed,’ and others. It is needless to say such per- 

"sons never existed ; they are purely creatures of imagin- 
ation ; only other names for this ‘ Doctor’ Huylar. 

“They also publish a book called ‘Seven and Nine 
Years Among the Comanches and Apaches,’ giving an 

. Account of Edwin Eastman’s trials and troubles among 
the Indians. This is unadulterated fiction, being the 
joint production of two of Huylar’s clerks. Whole pages 
of it are taken bodily from Catlin’s ‘History of the 
North American Indians.’ 

“Other infallible remedies of this kidney are the 











‘ Parisian Flesh Producer,’ of the Manhattan Medical Co., 
run by the Elias brothers, of sawdust, counterfeit money, 
and bogus gift-enterprise notoriety; ‘Seven Barks,’ 
‘Golden Seal,’ ‘Mother Rachel’s Remedies,’ ‘ Aunt Lee’s 
Syrup,’ and so on ad nauseam. 

** All of these are launched with some very pretty and 
pious, but very improbab® tale. If one were to believe 


the pamphlets, they will cure every disease that flesh is | 


heir to; but all sensible people will concur in saying 
they perform the most cures when left strictly alone.” 
It would seem that “hard times” prevent ready col- 
lections in the quack medicine as well as in other kinds 
of business, and the delinquent agents of Huylar are re- 
ceiving letters apparently from a law firm, the name of 
which does not appear in the directory. It deserves to 


be recorded as a most singular coincidence that the | 


name of the first member of this firm happens to be the 
middle nameof E. P. Huylar, and that of the other is the 
name of the madam’s former husband. Singular, isn’t it? 





Non-Poisonous Pipe.—‘“M. J. C.,’ 
Washington Co., Pa. There is no danger of poisoning 
in the use of aniron pipe. The rust of iron is not hurt- 
ful, although of an unpleasant flavor.. When a constant 
stream of water passes through an iron pipe, although a 
coating of rust gathers upon theinside of the pipe the 
water dissolves so little of it that no taste or smell is 
perceived ; it is only when the water remains stationary 
for some time that a taste is communicated to it. We 
prefer an iron pipe ina submerged well to any other, 
and by taking the precaution to pump fresh water each 
time no unpleasant taste will be perceived. Tin-lined 
lead pipe is safe so long as it remains perfect, but 
uncoated lead pipeis not safe to use for drinking water. 





Rat-Proof Corn-Crib.—‘A. H. C.,” 
Fort Scott, Kansas, sends a plan for making rat-proof 
corn-cribs, as follows: he sets the crib upon posts of 
4x4 timber 3 feet above the ground and covers the posts 
with sheet-iron or places stove-pipe around them. He 
has never yet known anything to climb up such posts. 

Duchess Meifers.—‘J. C. 8.,°’ Union 
Co., Pa. Weare at aloss to know what a drover would 
call Duchess heifers. If they are grades of the Duchess 
blood (Short-horns), which is extremely doubtful, they 
would probably be promising as milkers and breeders. 
It would be better, however, to purchase cows on their 
merits and not pay anything extra for names. 





Openings for Immigrants.— G.W.,” 
Dublin, Ireland. There is practically unlimited room in 
the United States for skillful farm laborers and occa- 
sional openings for farm managers entirely competent 
for such a position. The demands for such men are 
steady, for the reason that after two or three years spent 
in working for others, our laborers of all grades become 
their own employers, either renting or purchasing farms. 
Those who are competent for higher positions should 
come here prepared to take up whatever may offer, even 
though it be * the lowest room.” If capable they will 
soon be invited to ‘‘ come up higher.” 


Making Drain Tile.—‘ T. W.,” Flush- 
ing, L. I. It would hardly pay for farmers to purchase 
drain tile machines and make their own tile. One busi- 
ness is as much asa man can do justice to, and if 
there is one business more than another that needs 
exclusive atiention it is farming. Drain tile are sold 
very cheaply by the manufacturers, 





Hens Laying while at Roost.—‘‘C. 
H.T.,” Lansing, Mich.—Eggs are very frequently dropped 
while the hens are upon the roosts. The only remedy 
is to place the roosting poles low and have a soft Jayer 
of sawdust or chopped straw beneath the hens. Soft 
eggs are indicative of an excited condition of the oya- 
ry from over “feeding, at least when plenty of lime is 
given. Reduce the feed, and give only oais, and no 
meat, cooked food, or pepper for a week or two. 


Milking Machine.— J. E.,”’ Haldimand 
county, Canada.—If a really effective and easily-applied 
milking machine is introduced, it will certainly be a de- 
sirable acquisition for dairymen. If you think you have an 
invention that will fulfill all the requirements, you would 
do well to send a sketch and description of it to the 
Patent Department of the American Agriculturist, which 
will report to you upon its valne. 





Crushing and Cooking Feed.— A. 
P. K.,” Washington county, Miss.—The Little Giant 
Corn and Cob Crusher is very serviceable for preparing 
corn ears for cooking. It can be procured of Carr & 
Hobson, 56 Beckman street, New York. The process of 
steaming food and constructing a steamer was ‘ully de- 





scribed with engravings in the Agrieidiaae tate PORE», ] 
1878, to which please refer, Of Senuagy 
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The Mason & Hamlin 0 
did credit to American manufactures at Views Co, 
not only carried off the highest honors from all eo 
tors at the Exposition, but sold a greater number of, f 
organs than the whole number of pianosand Organs me 
by all other exhibitors put together. ee 

Bed-Bugs.—A “Southern Housek 
makes a most pathetic appeal; her house, though a y 
one, is ‘swarming’ with bed-bugs. These j ce 
when they get into partitions and other hiding-placos 
can only be exterminated by systematic ang pation 
warfare. She does not state if the rooms are Papere,) , 
not. Where paper is badly put on, raised edees Fa 
hiding-places for the bugs, and in rooms finishea ‘1 
plastering or hard finish cracks are often loft that harbo; 
the pests. A minute examination of each room seats 
be made. Stop eyery crevice, if no wider than a knife 
blade, with plaster of Paris mixed with water to the 
consistency of thick cream. Mix only a little at a time 
as it soon “sets.” Every crevice in the wallsanq ceiling 
being filled, attention must be given to the floor, and al] 
cracks filled either by plaster or by caulking with oakum 
or cotton driven in firm and hard. If the room is paper. 
ed it may be necessary to strip off the old paper ana put 
on new, or loose edges may be pasted down. In either 
case mix enough of carbolic acid with the paste to have 
it smell strongly of the acid. Thorough work in 
ping in one way or another all hiding-places ig the only 
course. Bedsteads may be scalded and the joints treateg 
to a strong solution of carbolic acid—all that water will 
dissolve—or a solution of an ounce of corrosive snblimiats 
to a pint each of alcohol and water. Do not believe tha 
the bugs can be starved out or frozen ont. There is ap 
authentic experiment recorded in which the insects haye 
been kept in a dormant state for thirteem years, and a 
the end of that time were discouragingly lively, We ’ 
know by sad experience that energetic measures per, 
sistently followed up will rid 1 house of these intruders, 


per» 





The Adulteration of Tea.—A yr. 
Allen read at the meeting of the British Association an 
account of his examination of tea. A great deal of the 
cheap tea was found to be leaves that had already been 
** drawn,” and then dried again and made up with gun, 
The manner of detecting this requires too much cheni- 
cal manipulation to be done by every one. The common 
adulterations of green tea are put on as, what is called in 
the trade, “facing.” Inferior teas are coated with mag- 
nesia, Prussian blue, indigo, etc. These may be éetected 
in a rough way by putting warm water upon the tea, 
pouring the liquid off from the leaves, and allowing it to 
remain quiet, when these matters, if present, will settle 
at the bottom, 


Cattle upon the Roads.—The grai 
jury of Burlington Co., N. J., recently very sensibly made 
the following presentment, which we recommend to the 
consideration of all concerned for their imitation, viz: 
‘““We do present the practice of letting cattle ran at 
large upon the highways as a nuisance which shouldbe 
abated by all proper remedies.” The court upon the 
presentment being made expressed full concurrence 
therewith as an eminently proper one. 


—_— 


Value of Corn and Oil-Cake.- 
“J. D.,”’ Blue Earth Co., Mian. On page 178 (May num- 
ber) of the present volume of the Agréculturist wegave & 
list of the theoretical values oif ol-cake and corn-medl, 
by which, on the whole, these two articles would seem 
to be of about equal value ; but as feed for growing ani- 
mals the oil-cake is shown to be the more valuable, as it 
contains the most albumen or flesh-forming matter. 
After all, the theory is only to be taken as a premonitory 
guide for experiment practically, as there are so many 
concurrent circumstances which may affect the result in 
feeding such concentrated articles as these. Ruminating 
animals need bulky food, and oil-cake or corn-meal can 
only be fed in small quantities. 





Who Owns the Manure. — A. W.,” 
Essex Co., Mass. Generally the stock of manure in the 
barn-yard goes with the farm, by virtue of custom, up 
possession being transferred. But in case a tenant with- 
out a lease uses extra exertions te make a large quantity 
of manure for use upon the farm, expecting to have the 
benefit of it, and is suddenly notified to leave, the 
manure belongs of right to the person who collected it, 
and he should remove it along with his other pe 
property, No person should rent or hire land without 


: having a lease which defines all his rights, for tae pre’ 
! yention of disputes of this character. 
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Dr. Coues’ Key to North American 
Wirds.—The full title of this work, which is descrip- 
tive of its contents, reads: ‘*Key to North American 
Birds; containing a concise account of every species of 
living and fossil bird at present known, from the con- 
tinent north of the Mexican and United States boundary. 
Illustrated by 6 steel plates, and upwards of 250 wood- 
cuts. By Elliot Cones, Assistant Surgeon, United States 
Army. Salem Naturalists’ Agency.” Dr. Coues is well 
known as one of our most industrious and trustworthy 
naturalists, and he has given what has long been needed, 
a systematic account of our birds in accordance with the 
present state of the science. It is a handsome 4to 
volume of 361 pages, on heavy paper, and in excellent 
mechanical appearance generally. The first 67 pages are 
devoted to a discussion of the anatomy of birds and 
similar matters, while the remainder is occupied with 
brief descriptions of classes, order, genera, and species ; 
and abundantly illustrated, especially witk drawings of 
those parts necessary for the identification of genera and 
species; We are glad to notice that the author has pro- 
vided a very full index—a matter which is too often 
neglected in our works on natural history. Salem is rap- 
idly becoming an important center for the publication and 
distribution of works upon natural science. This work re- 
flects great credit upon all concerned in its production ; 
and though its price ($7) may seem high, it is really 
moderate for a work that has cost so much labor, and for 
which the sale must necessarily be limited. It may be 
ordered from the Naturalists’ Agency, or from Orange 
Judd Company. 


For other Basket Matter see page 471. 

Henslow’s Botanical Charts.— 
When we saw, many years ago, an imported set of Hen- 
slow’s botanical charts, published under the direction of 
the English educational authorities, we wished that 
something of this kind could be accessible to our teachers 
and students of botany. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have 
doné a good service by publishing these charts in a 
modified form, as an auxiliary to Miss Eliza Youman’s 
school books of botany. The charts are six in number, 
each abont 3} feet long by 8 feet wide, and mounted with 
a cloth lining upon rollers, ready for hanging upon the 
wall of the school-room or study. These charts contain 
illustrations of about twenty-five of the principal natural 
orders into which plants are grouped; one or more 
characteristic species in each order being represented 
with. magnified dissections, to show the points of struc- 
ture upon which classification is hased. In several cases 
where the plants used in the English charts are not to be 
found in this country, American representatives have 
been chosen. Although these charts do not present so 
many plants as the original edition, the figures are less 
crowded, and are better suited for study on this account. 
A book describing each object accompanies the charts. 
Aside from the insight that these charts give into the 
structure of the plants represented, they are of great use 
in teaching the student what to observe. Beginners in 
botany are very apt to overlook minute, yet important 
characters, because they do not know how to observe 
them. By following the dissections shown in these 
charts, and finding the partsin the plants themselves, 
one can soon learn to observe with accuracy. <A set of 
these charts would be a most acceptable present to any 
school or college where botany is taught. 


See Premium List on page 469. 
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Bliss & Sons’ Potato Prizes. 


eae 


Last spring we mentioned the prizes offered by B. K. 
Bliss & Sons for the largest yield from one pound of 
Early Vermont or Compton’s Surprise potatoes. The 
conditions were that the potatoes should be bought of 
them, treated with ordinary farm culture, and that the 
results should be accompanied with full particulars and 
sworn to. Five hundred dollars were offered in prizes of 
$100, $75, $50, and $25, for the first, second, third, and 
fourth heaviest yield of each of the two varieties. The 
number of competitors was very large, and we can at 
present only give the names of the successful ones. 





EaRLyY VERMONT. 

1st Prize, $100.—J. I. Salter, St. Cloud, Minn. 607 Ibs. 

2d Prize, $75.—H. C. Pearson, Pitcairn, N.Y. 487 1bs. 

3d Prize, $50.—J. L. Perkins, Little Sioux, Iowa. 
393% Ibs. 

4th Prize, $25.—Thos. J. McLeod, Black Brook, N. Y. 
380 Ibs. 

ComptTon’s SURPRISE. 

ist Prize, $100.—Abednego Robinson, So. New Market, 
‘'N.H. 51114 Ibs. 

2d Prize, $75.—H. C. Pearson, Pitcairn, N.Y. 450 Ibs. 











8d Prize, $50.—J. I. Salter, St. Cloud, Minn. 394 Ibs. 
4th Prize, $25.—Frank A. Smith, Stone Church, Pa. 
886 Ibs. 

Some who did not comply with the conditions of the 
offer had very large yields. We presume that Messrs. 
Bliss & Sons will publish a fuller account of this inter- 
esting trial than were able to give at the present time. 


Bee Notes.—Advice to Beginners 


BY M. QUINBY, ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 





———— 


More people are asking at the present time how to 
winter bees than ever before. In 1853 The Mysteries 
of Bee-keeping*” was first published. The best process 
then known to the writer was there detailed. A warm 
cellar or outhouse, made warm, was considered the best 
place. I have wintered in such a place with a loss of but 
two per cent, and have known small lots at that time to 
pass the winter with a loss of less than ten per cent, 
even when left on their summer stands. But for the past 
two winters it was very rare to find ten per cent saved of 
those out of doors, and very many of those housed suf- 
fered equally. There was this difference: Of those out 
of doors scarcely any escaped ; while those housed, espe- 
cially when kept warm enough, were the only ones that 
were well wintered. 

It is desirable to ascertain, if possible, the causes that 
produce these results. Many attribute it to a dysentery 
caused by the quality of honey, and assert that the prairie 
flowers of the West furnish something very different from 
what was obtained twenty years ago; forgetting that the 
Eastern States do not furnish it now, and the result there 
is about the same. Others suppose that the young bees 
winter best, and that from some cause the bees early stop 
rearing brood, and by the beginning of winter have no 
bees less than several months old—three or four at least 
—and by the next April these are dying of old age, or, if 
not dead, worthless. While admitting that young bees 
are most valuable, this solution of the difficulty does not 
apply, because they failed in some cases to rear young 
bees late, just the same, years ago. The idea that it is in 
the quality of the honey that makes the trouble is insisted 
on by another, from the fact that he has substituted sugar 
syrup for winter food, and has lost no bees when so fed. 
As none of these reasons are wholly satisfactory, some 
have inquirdd further: What condition has been present 
the past two years that we have not had before in forty 
years? But few attribute it to the cold weather. I must 
do so. All know that a good hive of bees with a proper 
quantity of honey well distributed will stand any degree 
of cold for a time, as has been proved manytimes. Yet 
the cold of the last two winters has been different, not 
only in severity, but in continuing until late in spring, 
A fortnight of such weather, with a few warm days be- 
tween the spells for them to revive, and they come. out 
all right. That dysentery is produced by cold is shown 
by their never having it in warm weather. That syrup 
of sugar does not prevent it in suck weather was proved 
in many cases the past winter where the combs were 
filled with it and nothing else, and were badly soiled 
before the bees failed. 

After strict inquiry, the only places found where bees 
were wintered successfully was where they had the 
benefit of artificial heat, unless in a room with numbers 
sufficient to create heat for themselves. From all these 
facts we can see the necessity of more artificial warmth 
than was needed a few years since. Do not take the chance 
of success out-doors. The coming winter may be mild; 
and it may be the third one of severity. Let us be pre- 
pared for any emergency. If we have less than one hun- 
dred stocks let them be put in a place where the temper- 
ature can be regulated. The more bees in a room the 
less artificial heat will be needed. If there are only a few 
stocks put them in a room adjoining one in which there 
is a fire, either over or under or one side, or in a cellar 
under the living room. A room proportioned in size to 
the number of hives will keep them warmer than a few 
inalargeroom. Yet extreme heat must be avoided. A 
little below or a very little above 50 degrees will do, and 
this should be uniform if possible. 

Another point. If the room has windows they must 
be darkened—perfectly dark—or the bees will Jeave the 
hive and waste. If there is no room to spare for this 
purpose, and you have but a hive or two, put them in a 
close box to keep dark; ventilate the box withont ad- 
mitting light to the hive and keep them as quiet as 
possible. House the first of this month or as soon as we 
have real winter. Choose a cool day to doit. Be careful 
not to jar the hives. If several are set close together 
they are easier kept warm than if scattered. Such as 
have stores sufficient at the proper time need not be dis- 
turbed until spring. Those lacking stores must not be 
allowed to starve. Material to keep them will cost no 
more now than if given early. But the care of feeding 
is increased.’ When the room is warm they may be fed 


é 


‘ 
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enough to last until April—three pounds per month. 
Syrup made of sugar—coffee crushed—is probably the 
cheapest feed. If fed when they are cold a bee will not 
leave the cluster and creep to the top of a dish contain- 
ing feed, but will come to the bottom if it can obtain 
it there. There are feeders made on this principle, but 
patented. If warm enough, the bees may be fed as they 
need it—by the month or oftener. But such feeding is 
not recommended as the best way. ‘ 

The inquiry is often made, ‘‘ Which is the most profit, 
extracted or box-honey?” To answer correctly many 
points require consideration. Three times as much of 
the one as of the other can usually be obtained—that is, 
when we can save the expense of making combs. The 
cost of fixtures to obtain extracted honey and the price 
it bears in market are important items. When comb is 
to be used, as in box-honey, it takes mawy pounds of 
honey to make one of wax—from ten to twenty. This is 
all wasted, as far as food is concerned ; and prices do not 
correspond up to this time. It has discouraged many. 
But it is what might be expected. A reputation has yet 
to be made for extracted honey, and will be as soon as 
people know its superiority in taste as well as appear 
ance. So many vile mixtures have been sold as honey 
that the public taste is perverted ; very muclt like that of 


the man who boasted of his ability to tell liquors bythe . 


taste, but was ‘‘ stumped” when a glass of water was 
presented to him. The case is similar with this honey. 
Most persons not being in the habit of tasting that which 
is of very superior quality it is not appreciated. Strained 
honey, even when unmixed with any foreign ingredient, 
always has a taste of bee-bread. It is always drained 
from combs taken from the body of the’ hive. These 
always contain bee-bread. To have the honey drain 
properly it is necessary to mash it fine, and the bee-bread 
is mixed with it—making it unpleasant ‘to many, and 
they will give but little for it. Haxtracted heney is asso- 
ciated with it in their minds as something not so agree- 
able as box honey. When clover honey is extracted and 
kept pure itis so much clearer, purér, 4nd whiter than any- 
thing that people are accustomed to, that they think it 
must be something else. They ‘never saw heney look 
like that.” Dairymen have called the Legislature to 
their aid to prevent watering milk. I think that bee- 
keepers could do the same thing in regard to honey with 
propriety. If we had alaw that every one offering for 
sale honey containing an ingredient not stored by the 
bees should so state it or suffer a heavy penalty, bee- 
keepers would be greatly benefited. E 


Two Valuable Shorthorns 

On our first page will be found engravings 
of two cows from the late herd of the Hon. 
Samuel Campbell of New York Mills, These 
engravings are portraits taken from life on the 
occasion of the shipment of the eows from 
New York to their English purchaser, Lord 
Skelmersdale. The cow with a calf by her 
side is the first Duchess of Oneida, purchased 
at this sale for $30,600. This cow is in her 
fourth year, and the dam of a heifer now 15 
months old, the seventh Duchess of Oneida, 
which was purchased at the same sale by Mr. 
Alexander, of Kentucky, for $19,000. The 
little calf by her side, now a few weeks old, is 
valued at $15,000, although as yet withouta 
name. The other engraving represents Atlan- 
tic Gwinne, a three-year-old cow, a member of 
a family of shorthorns of less repute than the 
Duchesses, but yet of such a character that 
$2,000 was paid for her. The result of the sale 
was a surprise, not only tothe fortunate seller 
but to the world—stock breeders and farmers 
more particularly. It isa matter for congratula- 
tion to those who possess pure-bred stock that, 
such a high value is set upon it, and- we con- 
sider that to-day the value of every pure Short- 
horn cow and bull especially, and that of 
pure-bred stock of other descriptions generally, 
is largely increased im marketable value by the 
result of this sale. But if the only result should 
be to call forth a spirit of inquiry_and emula- 
tion amongst farmers and breeders towards the 
improvement of their stock, the money paid at 
the New York Mills sale has been well 
expended. 
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NOTICE! 


Great Attraction. 


SEASON TICKETS 
ONLY $1.50, 


For the whole Year 1874, 
And Less to Companies. 


Reader, with the present number of . ? 


the American Agriculturist 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION # 


ENDS 


{anless you are among those whose sub- 
scription runs over into next year, or 
unless you have already renewed). 


. lishersto Renew Your Subscripe £ 
tion, and thys make sure of participa- Y% 
tion in the great benefits—the satisfaction, 
delight, and profit—which, it is the deter- 
mination of the proprietors and managers 
of this old and well-known Journal, shall 
be assured to all who take the paper for &% 


the coming year. 

We point with satisfaction to the bean- 
tiful and valuable volume now closing as 
an indication of what is tocome. Here 
we give over 500 large pages, crowded Ps 
with most valuable articles, illustrated by 4 
hundreds of the very finest of engravings, 
and suited to the needs of every member 
of the household. ; 

Now, Friends, please send in your 
names A'T ONCE, with any others that gf 
* you may have secured, so that we may } 
have them entered immediately on our 
lists before the pressing business of the 
close of an old year and the beginning of 
&@ new one is upon us. 


’ American Agriculturist, “t 


4&4 HOME PAPER, 
AND THE 


BEST PAPER in the WORLD 


FOR THE 


Farm, Garden, and Household. 


Only $1.50 a year; 4copies, $5; 10 
copies, $12; 20 or more copies, $1 each, 
Also a Beautiful Picture (described in an- 
other column) for each yearly subscriber. 


> Take a New Season Ticket 
For 12 Months’ 
Splendid Entertainment. 


It costs but a trifie, and there are many 
who would not exchange for hundreds of 
@) dollars the benefits received from a single 
Y year’s subscription. Only $1.50. 


PLEASE 











Good UN ews! 


OUR 
NEW CHROMO. 


Is” NOW READY -& 
“Up for Repairs.” 


A 


Beautiful, New- Picture, 


Now Ready for Delivery 
To Every Subscriber 


TO THE 


American Agriculturist 


Bor 1874. 


The great satisfaction which has been expressed 
by tens of thousands of subscribers to this paper 
who have received the picture entitled ‘‘ Mischief 
Brewing,”’ has led the Publishers to provide an- 
other beautiful Gift for their patrons for the com- 
ing year. 

An exquisite Oil Painting by the celebrated 
American Painter, Mr. B. F. Reinhart, executed 
expressly for the American Agriculturist and entitled 


“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


has been most successfully reproduced in Chromo 
by the well-known firm of Bencke & Scott. Itisa 
picture of a scene in childhood, which many will 
recognize as what they have themselves witnessed 
or been actors in, and can not fail to please both 
old and young. The Chromo is so perfectly done 
as scarcely to be distinguished from the original. 

The Publishers will present this beautiful $5 
Chromo 


To Every Subscriber 


to this paper for the year 1874 received after this 
date, as detailed below. It is 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 
at 245 Broadway, Free of Charge, 


If to go by mail, 10 cents must be sent to 
cover cost of packing and postage. For 25 
éents it will be Mounted, Varnish- 
ed, Packed, and sent Post-paid. 

N. B.—The Chromo will be delivered : 


At the Office, Ummounted, Free. 
my “ MWioumted, 15 cents extra, 


Sent by Mail, Ummounted, 10 cents extra. 

“ « « Mounted, 25 cents extra, 

We advise all to have them mounted before leaving 
the office, as in the large quantities we put up we 
are able to mount them for a quarter of the cost of 
doing it singly, and better than it can usually be 
done elsewhere. 

The picture is designed for every subscrib- 
er upon the terms stated above, which please read 








carefully; and on these terms all are alike entitiea 
to it, whether their names come singly at $1.59 
each, or in Clubs of Four for $5, or Clubs of Ten at 
$1.20 each, or in Clubs of Twenty or more at $1 
each. Subscribers in Premium Clubs will also 
thus be entitled to it. 


iae- N. B.—A few of the beautiful Pictureg 
entitled ‘“‘ MiscHIEF BREWING,” which haye been 
given to so large a number of subscribers, are still 
in stock, and, while any remain, subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist can have their choice be- 
tween this and the new Chromo “UP For Rg. 
pairs ;”’ but the choice must be named at time of 
subscribing. 


Come One, Come All! 


Take the Best and Cheapest 
Paper in the World for the Farm, 
Garden, and Household, and Se. 
cure one of the exquisite Pictures 
to Beautify Your Home, 


(—-—— @ ee 


Ie” Remember_&] 


That Very Valuable Premiums are offered (see page 469) 
to those who take the trouble to gather up and forward 
clubs of subscribers. These Premiums are to pay for 
the time and trouble taken in gathering and forwarding 
the subscriptions (and good pay they are). The subscrib- 
ers themselves will each get the $5 picture, and new ones 
coming in now will get the extra number free. 
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FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 
READ THIS! 


It would be impossible to find a father or mother 
worthy of the name who does not. desire by all the 
means within his or her reach to make home 
brighter and happier, and who is not disposed to 

as far as is possible everything that 

T promises this. Now, the Publishers 
r V of the American Agriculiurist have the 
best of proof in the testimony of 

thousands that the households into which this 
paper has come have been made happier and wiser 
and better. For many years it has been the aim of 
all connected with this well known journal to make 
the best paper of its kind in the world. 

It It would not be a hard matter to find a» 
army of readers who will testify that this 

isnow true. This paper is emphatically 

the best for the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
The fathers find it abounding in valuable hints and 
instructive items calculated to assist them in their 


daily labors about thefarmor home: The mothers: 


find many useful and interesting articles and 
Household Department with which they are: 
always greatly pleased. The children find: 
amusement and delight in the beautifully il 
lustrated ‘‘ Boys and Girls’ Columns,” with 

their pleasant stories, the ‘ Doctor’s’’ Talks, the 
Puzzle Box, the Enigmas, Anagrams, and Charades. 
And we have known many rather old boys and girls 
to be very much interested in these same columns 
that are made up for the young folks sf the family. 
after year has this Journal been 

Yea welcomed into many families, the 
in the meantime grown to be the 

strong young men and the active young women, 
and they still hold on to their old friend the Amer- 


ican Agriculturist, And now, in addition to all the: 


other inducements to be found in the paper itself— 
its beauty, value, and cheapness—the Publishers 
offer an exquisite picture as described elsewhere. 
Come one and all and join the host of Amerwan 
Agriculturist subscribers, 








younger members of which have’ 
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1874. 1874. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR! 





New and Popular Features! 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS! 





Better than Hver! 
HEARTH and HOME 


For LS7A. 








The Publishers have great pleasure in announc- 
ing that their arrangements for the coming year 
are such as to warrant them in promising the read- 
ers of HeaRTH AND Home such attractions as can 
not fail to render it the very 
BEST FAMILY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Among the attractions for the New Year will be 
a regular succession of the 


CHOICEST STORIES, 


written expressly for this paper by the ablest 
American and foreign writers. 


Hearth and Home Stories ‘ 


will be distinguished for their purity of tonc, their 
eleyating influence, and the entire absence of any- 
thing that could in the least degree offend a cul- 
tivated moral or literary taste. Their constant 
aim will be to interest, to instruct, and to elevate, 
so that no one can read them without being the 
better for it. While they will be so full of intcrest 








as to enchain the reader’s attention from first to | 


last, they will be entirely free from whatever could 
pander to a depraved and vitiated taste. Thcir 
influence will be always on the side of the pure, 
the good, the beautiful. 


EDITORIALS. 


HEARTH AND Home will discuss every week 
such questions of living interest as may at the 
time seem to demand attention. Tlese questions 
—whether moral, social, or political—will be in- 
variably treated from an independent stand-point, 
unbiased by partisan or sectarian influences. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


Under this general heading we will present dur- 
ing the year a most interesting and valuable series 
of papers from some of the ablest thinkers and 
writers of the country upon questions of 


PouiticaL Economy, Financ8, LITERATURE, Rs- 
LIGION, SCIENCE, ART, ETC., ETC. 


These papers will be distinguished by clearness, 
conciseness, perfect candor, and independence, 
and we take pleasure in commending them in ad- 
vance as anew and most valuable feature of the 
paper for the coming year. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


This is another new and most intcresting feature. 
in it will be included answerg to questions from 
our readers on any subject upon which they may 
desire to be informed. It will be a very cyclopedia 
of valuable information, will be accurate and reli- 
able, and will embrace a fund of knowledge not 
otherwise obtainable without careful and laborious 
research. We are sure our readers will be de- 
lighted with this new department. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


This has long been a popular department of 
HEARTH AND Home, and & will be better than ever 


| of the kind ever offered to young people. 





the coming year. It will be crowded every week 


| with practical information upon subjects of inter- 
|; est to every housekeeper, young or old, and its 


constant aim will be to make more bright and 
cheerful and happy every hearth and home to 
which it may come, 


For the Young People. 


We are preparing a rich store of good things— 
the very best that can be found anywhere. Their 
bill of fare will embrace a large number of the most 
intensely interesting 


STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ever published in any paper or magazine. These 
stories, specially written for this department of 
HEARTH AND Llome, cannot fail to be read with 
profit and delight by boys and girls of every age 
from four to four score. Besides, we shall present 
in this department lively sketches, bits of fun and 
frolic, beautiful poems, interesting and instructive 
puzzles, muddles, charades, etc., ete. Then there 
will be a Question Corner specially for our young 
friends, in which they will find from week to week 
answers to questions on any subject upon which 
they may desire information. This is another new 
feature, and we know it will be one of great inter- 
est and value to our readers young and old. In 
short, it is our determination to make this depart- 
ment of HeartH anD Home superior to anything 
And we 
are confident they will appreciate our efforts in 
their behalf. 


Literary and Miscellaneous. 

We shall give regular weekly notices of new 
books, tclling our readers piainly and frankly just 
what a book is, whether good, bad, or indifferent. 
Our announcements of forthcoming books also 
will be of interest to all book readers. 

Then in all other departments cf literature we 
shall give the very best that can be obtained, some 
of the Illustrations giving place to the most inter- 
esting Stories, ete. ; and our aim will be to present 
each week s0 rich a variety of good things as to 
place Hzantma anp Home above all competitors 
a3 a Literary and Family Paper. 
price only $3 a year. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO 


is given to yearly subscribers, as advertised on the 
last cover page of this paper. 


OUR SPECIAL PREMIUMS ! 


TWENTY FARMS 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


SECURE A GOOD HOME, 


AND 


SECURE IT NOW! 


The Best Chance Ever Offered 


FOR 





Men and Women, 
Boys and Girls 


TO 


Secure Good Homes! 








Read the Particulars on Page 
471 of this Paper. 








Subscription | 
| the sanitary arrangements of our own dwellings, 


| we are all of us liable if we use milk from care- 





Dairymen’s Association of New 
York.—The third annual convention of the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association, will be held at Sinclair- 
ville, Chautauqua Co., N. ¥., on the 10th and 11th of this 
mouth. Various papers on.practical matters connected 
with dairying will be read, and discussions thereon will 
follow the reading. The conventions already held have 
been made very interesting, and the valuable information 
which has been elicited by the discussions amongst 
noted dairymen, has been a gratifying feature. The ad- 
mission to the meetings is 25 cents for each, and the sum 
of $1 constitutes the contributor a member, and entitles 
him to a seat in the convention, the use of the Board of - 
Trade rooms on market days, and various other privi- 
leges. A dairyman can hardly afford to deny himself the 
opportunities here presented to him. 





Vermont Dairymen’s Association. 
The fifth winter meeting of this association will be held 
at Essex Junction, Vt., on the 2ist, 22d, and 28d days of 
January, 1874. This association is composed of practi- 
calmen, and hitherto its meetings have been of the most 
interesting character. We understand that all are in- 
vited, not only to attend, but to communicate any valu- 
able information upon dairy matters they may be pos- 
sessed of. There will also be an exhibition of dairy 
products and implements. ; 


Sales of Land.—The Union Pacific Rail- 
road sold during the month of September 20,281 acres of 
land at an average price of $6.27 per acre. The total 
sales by this company to October ist, 1873, are 799,748 
acres at an average price of $4.50 per acre, . 








Ogden Farm Papers—No, 46, 


_~>— 


While in England a short time ago I found 
that much attention was being given to a sub- 
ject that should be of interest to more than one 
class of the readers of the Agriculturist—that 
is, the liability of milk to act as a means for 
conveying contagious diseases, especially ty- 
phoid fever. Numerous cases have recently 
been investigated in London and elsewhere 
which have clearly established the alarming 
fact that, however carefully guarded may be 


lessly managed dairies to suffer the effects of 
typhoid contagion. The cases in point have 
been sb numerous, that in the present discussion 
of the question the evil effect is undisputed, 
and the sanitary authorities universally advise 
the boiling of all purchased miik (a boiling heat 
destroying the germ of fever). The following 
recently reported case will serve to show the 
extent to which the contagion may spread from 
a single dairy. 

A Mr. Jessop, occupying a dairy farm in 
England, died (of heart disease) while recover- 
ing from typhoid fever, and his young son was 
ill with the same disease. Sufficient reason for 
the infection was easily found in the soakage 
of the contents of the privy vault, through the 
soil, into a well about 18 yards distant. Be- 
tween the privy and the well was the dairy, 
which received its supply of water from the 
latter. For some time previous to the investi- 
gation the water was so bad that it was not 
used for drinking, but it was used for cooking, 
for washing, and for cleansing and cooling the 
milk cans. To follow all the details in such a 
case would be difficult if not impossible. It 
can not be asserted that Mr. Jessop contracted 
the fever from using the impure water of the 
well, which is most likely. It is possible that 
typhoid germs contained in his excrement, by 
following the ooze into the well, first caused 
the infection of the water. But however it 
may have originated, the infection went from 
the well to the milk cans, and poisoned the 
whole supply of milk to such a degree that the 
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examining physician reported 820 cases of 
typhoid fever among the persons using it. 

In another case where members of a dairy- 
man’s family had typhoid fever the disease 
spread through that portion of the town sup- 
plied by him to such a degree that in one phy- 
sician’s practice, out of 18 recent cases of the 
disease, 15 occurred in persons who had used 
milk from this dairy. 

There is certainly sufficient ground in the 
circumstances of many American milk dairies 
for supposing that typhoid fever (which is 
peculiarly a disease of farm-houses) may be 
conveyed to persons in even distant towns 
where the milk is used; and any farmer in 
whose household z case of fever exists should 
be exceedingly careful as to the character of 
the water used in washing the utensils of the 
dairy and of the thorough cleansing of the 
hands of all who, having come in contact with 
the sick, afterward have to do with the milk. 


My travels led me for some weeks to the 
Channel Islands, and I had a better opportunity 
now then last winter to examine the cows and 
the dairies of Jersey. One main effect of the 
more careful investigation wasa grave doubt 
as to the correctness of our notion that the 
Jersey cow improves on being transplanted to 
America. The ficlds that line the embowered 
lanes of this beautiful island were filled to their 
fullest capacity with cattle of all ages and of all 
qualities. They have all the characteristics of 
the breed as we know it, but many of them 
‘were very poor trash, and many gave evidence, 
in the defective form and small development of 
the udder, of the ill effect of careless breeding, 
and of breeding with reference to the fashion- 
able color standard or to mere points of beauty. 
Others again, while good milkers, showed a less 
reprehensible disregard of form. But, not- 
withstanding all this, there were hundreds of 
cases in which both beauty and quality were 
combined in a way to eclipse our best efforts. 
Single animals may be found in America as 
fine in all respects as any in Jersey, but our 
very best herds do not show so high an average 
of both characteristics as do several herds. in 
Jersey. All that we need is to base our future 
importations on a more careful selection than 
has hitherto prevailed—and than now prevails. 
The principal importers cater only to the taste 
for color and good looks, and they find their 
profit in buying animals which bring a low 
price on the island because of their inferior 
value for the dairy. In the Saturday markets 
at St. Heliers there were only very ordinary 
(but generally very pretty) animals; and on the 
boat coming to Southampton, where there were 
about thirty cows of almost universally great 
beauty, there was not one that seemed to be 
above a very low average in dairy quality. If 
we are to improve our stock by importation— 
and we may so improve it—-we must select 
much better animals than those sent out by the 
regular dealers. 

A visit to the island of Guernsey modified 
my long-entertained opinion of the cattle of 
that island—which are as distinct from those of 


Jersey as are the Ayrshires from the Devons. 


Pretty they are not, as a class, either in form or 
about the head, but they are unmistakably 
farmer’s cows. If I were starting a herd 
to-day with sole reference to butter-making I 
‘Should use only well-selected Guernseys. They 
ate larger than the Jerseys (which is not neces- 
sarily an advantage), they are deep milkers, and 


they are a very high-colored race, which is a 
matter of importance. The prevailing color is 
a rich fawn with mtich white. The muzzles 
are buff, and the eyelids are.almost yellow. 
The horns are usually amber-colored, and under 
the white hair, wherever it appears, the skin is 
of a bright orange that is only exceeded by the 
golden yellow of the inside of the ear. This 
universally rich color extends to the milk and 
especially to the butter, which is the yellowest 
Tever saw. It is not only of a good color, but 
is also firm in its texture and of fine flavor. 
Being larger, the cows when they dry off fatten 
to heavier beef than do those of the sister island, 
and the steers have the same superiority. The 
importance of this latter peculiarity may, how- 
ever, be easily overrated, and one of the last 
things a farmer should regard in selecting a 
cow for her value while living is the amount of 
meat he can make of her when she is dead. 
A very slight difference in the daily average of 
produce during eight or ten years would make 
up fora large difference of profit in fattening 
for the shambles. Form is a better indication 
of the tendency to profitable fattening than is 
size, and the best form for fattening is not the 
best for milking. 

While the Guernseys are perhaps the most 
promising for the butter dairy, the Jerseys are 
so much prettier and more taking to the eye, 
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JERSEY MILK-CAN. 


that even a butter-maker, pure and simple, 
would have a better chance for good prices for 
his surplus animals for sale among his farmer 
neighbors if he bred Jerseys than he would 
with the butcher if he bred Guernseys. My 
commendation of the latter is to be taken rather 
as an act of fair play on the part of one who is 
a firm believer in the Jerseys than as an expres- 
sion of the opinion that they are as good, all 
things considered, as a breed for adoption in 
America. Certainly the best of either breed 
are better than the ordinary animals of the 
other, and the lest cows to be found in Jersey 
(as a class) are those which have the coloring, 
and which approach the size of the Guernseys. 
The size is an indication of good keep for 
generations, which has also had a tendency to 
stimulate the milking capacity. To this extent 
size is an advantage. Beyond this, as a Jarge 
animal eats more than a small one, it is doubt- 
ful whether it is so in a butter-producing herd. 

The dairies of Jersey are usually small, and 
are not especially well managed. We often 
found in the best butter for sale in the open 
market a tendency to “turning,” and we were 
sure of a good article only when we received it 
directly from some of the larger makers. 

One custom prevails which might with ad- 
vantage be adopted generally. It is, however, 





unknown even in Guernsey. The milk (in both 





SS 
islands) is drawn not into pails as with ug but 
into jug shaped cans, the opening being thie 
four inches in diameter. In Jersey this ig Coy- 
ered with a cloth strainer tied on go loosely 
that it sags down several inches into the neck 
of the can. In the bottom of this bag there is 
laid a shell to receive the force of the stream ag 
it is drawn from the teat. The milk flows 
over the shell and soaks through the cloth, 
This is certainly the most cleanly manner of 
milking that could be devised. The wet cloth 
prevents any foul odor of the stable from reach. 
ing the mass of the milk, and any hair or dirt 
from the udder is at once held back, instead of 
remaining in the milk until it is carried to the 
dairy to be strained. The cloths are easily kept 
clean and aired, and the system is.in all respects 
a simple and commendable one. 

The can, of which an illustration is here 
given, is very strong by reason Of its rounded 
form, and is heavily wired. There is no ap- 
parent reason why it is not an improvement 
on our broad-mouthed pails. If the milking 
cloth is to be used some such modification 
would be necessary. 


In Guernsey the milk is never skimmed. It 
stands in large crocks or stone jars similar to 
the oil jars of Ali Baba, until the cream has all 
risen and until the milk has become thick. It 
is then poured into an enormous churn, and 
churned by hand, with a common up-and-down 
dasher, until the butter comes, often four hours. 
The churning is usually done twice a week; 
but the cream is far from maintaining a good 
appearance to the end of the time. In some 
of the older settings in the only dairy which I 
had an opportunity of examining, the cream 
was wrinkled like a raisin and covered with 
mold. The dairy-maid said they did not like 
to sce it quite so far gone as that; but that it 
would sometimes get moldy, and that it made 
no difference with the butter. Probably the 
volume of milk is sufficient to wash it of any 
impurities ; certainly the butter of this dairy 
gave no evidence of any fault in the process. 

There was no opportunity to compare the 
butter made by this process with that made 
from cream alone, as it is universal in this island 
to churn the whole milk. All the butter that 
I saw was exceptionally good, but this was 
probably due in great measure to the character 
of the cows and the excellence of their feed. 
We had less occasion to examine it here than 
in Jersey, or we should very likely have found 
the same variety as there. However good the 
whole milk process may be, I am satisfied that 
it might with advantage be supplanted by the 
deep-can system in use at Ogden Farm. 


In Guernsey, as in Jersey, a very “high” 
system of farming prevails; great use is made 
of sea-weed as manure, both in the direct appli- 
cation as it is taken from the shore, and in the 
use of the ashes of that which has been dried 
and used for fuel; deep plowing—for the par- 
snip crop—puts the iand in an excellent state 
of tilth ; and the considerable population of the 
towns afford an abundant supply of stable- 
manure. The result of all this is a degree of 
fertility that is equaled in America only in the 
market gardens; and the farmers of these 
islands find, as we should under similar circum- 
stances, that the garden system of farming is 
the most profitable. 

The lesson which they teach is that “a small 
farm well tilled” is worth much more than & 
large one half tilled. 
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Turning the the Yoke. 


Our engraving represents a person in a 
quandary. His oxen have’ turned their yoke, 
and he can not understand how those placid- 


around their horns and attaching to the straps 
a piece of wood similar to a tee from a 
wagon with a ring in each e This will 


effectually prevent the oxen from solr their 
heads together, or one ox from passing his head 


communities is their tendency to wander and 
forage upon the neighbors’ fields. Though they 
do not scratch, yet a large flock of turkeys may 
do much damage to young crops by trampling 
them down. Hence, in such localities, it is 
common to em. 








jooking creat- 
ures, so innocent- 
ly chewing their 
cuds, could per- 
form such a trick. 
But they under- 
stand it. It is 
not the first time 
they have done 
it, and they are 
very well satis- 
fied with their 
success so far. 
Oxen are in no 
wise stupid, and 
remember their 
successes and 





practice upon Ry ys 


them. We have ee 


owned a yoke . — aS 


of cattle that 
would turn their 
yoke upon every 
opportunity. 
They had _ evi- 
dently learned 
the trick during 
their training, for 
they went to 
work methodically, and the result was a great 
surprise to us at first. But we studied out the 
matter and found a simple preventive. The 
manner in which the yoke is turned is as fol- 
lows: One ox or both move their hindquarters 
outwards, at the same time bringing their 
heads together. One ox (generally the off ox 
does this) then puts his head under his mate’s 
neck and swings himself quickly around along- 
side of him on the nigh side. The off ox is 
then upon the nigh side, and the yoke is bottom 
upwards. When 
this has been done, 
the ox which has 
done the mischief, 
or both of them, 
manifest an intense 
satisfaction, and 
their gentle and 
innocent look dis- 
arms all  resent- 
ment. But they 
can never be made 
to reverse the pro- 
ceeding. They must - | 
be unyoked, and 
herein lies the se- 
cret of the perform- 
ance. Once being 
unyoked, the suc- 
cess of the trick 
causes it to be ever 
after remembered, 
and when they 
want to be unyoked 
they take this in- 
convenient method 
of informing their 
driver of the fact. 
To prevent its first occurrence, care should be 
taken in breaking them not to allow them to 
spread their hind-quarters outwards, nor to per- 
mit them to lower their heads below the yoke. If 
they have already learned the trick its repetition 
may be prevented by buckling stout straps 














WATCHING A FLOCK OF TURKEYS. 


beneath that of the other. Careless driving is 
the cause, rather than the vice of the oxen. 
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Watching the Turkeys. 

The turkey is known to be the wildest of all 
our domestic birds, yet is capable of a greater 
amount of taming than it has usually had 
credit for. When properly treated, turkeys 
will learn to come at the call, on if a little 





ploy ‘a boy or 
girl to drive the 
birds to their 
feeding range, 
and keep watch 
of them to pre- 
vent their stray- 
ing to the neigh- 
boring fields, and 
to keep them to- 
gether until it is 
time to return 
homie. Nowhere 
are the docility 
and intelligence 
of the turkey 
more decidedly 
shown than in 
the flocks gath- 
ered by the deal- 
ers in some of 
the Western 
States. There 
the dealers in tur- 
keys go’ from 
farm to farm and 
collect a few at 
each place, and 
drive the whole flock sbeily just as cattle and 
swine are driven. We are told by those en- 
gaged in this business that a few old gobblers 
take the lead and seem to understand their du- 
ties, both at starting out in’ the morning and 
in yarding at night, and that a flock of these 
birds is as little trouble to drive along the 
road day after day as a herd of beeves. 














ExPorTAwON oF CaTTLE.—The’ fact’ that 
live cattle are now Fehang >: from New York 








OXEN TURNING THE YOKE. 


pains be taken at first they can be made to go 
to a particular roost at night. When the young 
first begin to wander they need watching, not 
only to protect them from hawks and other 
enemies, but to prevent straggling. The great 
difficulty in keeping turkeys in thickly settled 





to Glasgow is full 
of significance. 
That: the trade is 
profitable and 
promises to become 
permanently estab- 





export, and wé"are 
satisfied that it 
should be so. The 
British laborer 
without our bacon 
would be redticed 
to a diet of pota- 
toes with occa- 
sional feasts of 
bread. ‘With our 
abundance of more 
wholesome “and 
palatable food we 
cah spare touch of 
our pork, which is 
simply our surplus 
corn in a more portable and merchantable 
shape. But when we send abroad our beef we 
trench upon our own needs. Our city people 
are paying 80 centsa pound for second ‘rate 
steaks, The farmer has every inducemént te 
raise cattle, as prices are not likely to decrease. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 120. 


—.— 


“J have been looking,” said the Deacon, “to 


see what you would say in reply to Col. Waring 


/ in regard to the injurious effects of summer- 


fallowing, It won’t do for you to quietly 
back out of your position. You have been 
arguing for years that stirring the soi] made it 
richer; and now it seems to be proved by the 
experiments of Dr. Voelcker that stirring the 


© soil makes it poorer.” 


‘*T know very well what you think, Deacon. 
~ You think that ‘ sun-burning’ the soil destroys 
the organic matter or manure there isinit. I 
believe I have more than once admitted that 
when land lies baking in the sun for several 
months without its being plowed and worked 
there may be some Joss; but that if it is 
worked enough to kill the weeds and to keep 
the soil mellow and moist there is little or no 
less on the one hand, while there is a consider- 
able gain on the other hand from rendering 
inert plant-food available.” / 

“That,” replied the Deacon, ‘‘is simply the 
old idea that you and I have so often talked 
about. I do not think it is true; and I was 
very glad to see Col. Waring produce such 
positive scientific evidence that the sun will 
burn out all the manure from the soil.” 

“Don’t go too fast, Deacon. Ihave not seen 
the positive scientific evidence.” 

“TI will read,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ what Col. 
Waring says. It is very clear and explicit, 
and I do not see how you are gving io get 
round it.”’ 

The Deacon put on his spectacles, drew forth 
an old number .of the Agriculturist from his 
pocket, and read as follows : 

“*The earth used in an earth-closet does not 
store up all the ammonia that the decomposi- 
tion of urine and solid feces supplies to it, but 
aids in its destruction and dissipation.’ Dr. 
Voelcker seems to have demonstrated the fact 
that a mass of dry earth, in the loosened condi- 
tion in which it is used in the closet, is a poor 
storehouse for the ammoniacal parts of the 
manure. If this is true, then the same property 
of earth should exist in the soil of a cultivated 
field... Lying in a compact bed it may retain 
aninial manure indefinitely. Plowed and cov- 
ered with acrop it may be able to carry the 
every of effete organic matter only to 

point of preparing it for use before it is 
taken up by the roots of the crop. But in the 
, Which is open to the admission of 
air to the fullest possible extent, I see no reasou 
why the destructive conditions of the earth- 
closet manure should not be present in the 
most active degree.” 
““ There you have it,” said the Deacon as he 
laid down the paper, “and it is right to the 
point, and about the most sensible thing I have 
read for some time.” 

“The qnestion,” I replied, “is a very simple 

one. . Uf it is true that earth mixed with manure 


destroys and dissipates the ammonia which the - 


manure contains or which is formed from 
the decomposition of the nitrogenous matter, 
then naked fallows would be injurious. Col. 
Waring thinks Dr. Voelcker’s experiments 
prove that earth has this effect. But neither 
- Col. W. nor Dr. V. offer any evidence of the fact. 
_ And it is only just to say that Dr. Voelcker 


Ss doesnot eve intimate that he thinks there is 


By loss of ammonia or nitrogen from mixing 
art] pei, manure.” 

seems to me,” says the Deacon, “ that 
makes out a very strong case. It 





seems that earth which has been used jive times 


in a closet, contains very little ammonia, and 


consequently it follows, as Col. W. says, that 
dry earth ‘is a destroyer of the ammoniacal 
products of the decomposition of organic mat- 
ter. And if dry earth has this effect in the 
closet why will it not have this effect in a sum- 
mer-fallow ?” 

“ But there is no evidence, Deacon,” I replied, 
‘“‘that the earth in the closet destroys either 
nitrogen or ammonia.” 

‘*T do not see how you could have stronger 
evidence. It was found that earth which had 
been mixed with the feces in the closet, and 
then dried and used again, and again dried and 
used five times over, contained only, as Col. 
Waring says, ‘a small amount of ammonia.’ 
Does it not follow that the ammonia must have 
escaped ?”’ 

“No, it does not follow.” 

“What, then, becomes of the ammonia?” 

“Tt is in the soil.” 

“But Dr. Voelcker did not find it.” 

“Yes he did, Deacon. He did not find as 
much as Col. Waring thought he ought to have 
found. That is all.” 

“But tell me,” says the Deacon, “ did not Dr. 
Voelcker determine how much ammonia there 
was in the soil before it was used and how 
much after it had been used five times ?” 

“Certainly he did; and he did not find as 
much as Col]. Waring thinks he ought to have 
found. If you, Deacon, had ascertained how 
many bushels of corn you had in your crib the 
first of October, say *100 bushels; and should 
then set a man to husk and draw in an acre of 
torn, which you thought would yield 250 bush- 
els of ears; and after the corn was drawn in 

you again measured your corn in the crib and 
found only 250 bushels, what would you say ? 
Would you say that some one had stolen 100 
bushels of corn, or that the rats had eaten it, or 
that it had evaporated, or that the crib had 
destroyed it ? Now, I say, andI can prove if 
need be, that there is no more evidence to show 
that the earth destroyed the ammonia than 
there is that the rats ate the corn. You did 
not measure the corn that was drawn into the 
crib; neither did Dr. Voelcker ascertain how 
much ammonia was put into the earth.” 

The facts of the case are these: At the prison 
in Wakefield dry earth is used in the closets. 
Dr. Voelcker analyzed this dry earth before it 
was used in the closets, and again after it was 
used—once, twice, and thrice—with the follow- 
ing results : 


ay ag 
Nitrogen. 

10 tons of dry earth before using 

contained . f. 5.5. ..'0'3¥. dig ees-. > 62)bs. 36 lbs. 
10 tons of dry earth after being used 

once contained...........¢...... %4¥be. 50 lbs. 
10 tons of dry earth after eal used 

twice contdined.......0.... 60.0008 84 Ibs. 88 Ibs. 
10 toris of dry earth after being used 

thrice contained.............4..4. 102 }bs. 102 Ibs. 


Dr. Voelcker remarks: “The increase of 
nitrogen “in earth manure I need hardly say is 
likely to be greater in the houses of the wealthy 
or well-to-do people than in prisons, where a 
less generous diet prevails; and where conse- 
quently the food is worked out, so to speak, 
more perfectly, and the excreta are poorer in 
nitrogen than in the houses of the wealthy and 
better fed classes. Still, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, the accumulation of 
nitrogen in earth manure, for reasons which I 
shall menticn presently, can not but be very 
inconsiderable.” 

Here there is not the slightest intimation 


| that there is any loss of nitrogen svesit ia stirrin 
and exposing the soil. 8 

Dr. Gilbert made analyses of earth Manure 
with the following result: 

10 tons of dry earth before using contained..... pA 
“oo after using once = “* 
5 eS eet twice “ ..... 76% Ibs, 

The Deacon got tired of this kind of talk. 
He could not see the point. And I do not 
blame him. I can hardly see it myself. tj} 
these are all the facts there are. I fail to gee 
how they show that a summer-fallow injures 
land. 

After looking at the above figures the Deacon 
remarked: “You say 10 tons of dry earth be- 
fore being used in the closet contained 62 Ibs, 
of nitrogen. How much nitrogen does 10 tong 
of barn-yard manure contain ?” - 

“That depends a good deal on what food the 
animals eat. Ten tons of average manure in 
the fresh state would contain about 80 Ibs. of 
nitrogen.” 

“Great are the mysteries of chemistry!” ex- 
claimed the Deacon. “Ten tons of dry earth 
contain almost as much nitrogen as ten tons of 
barn-yard manure, and yet you think that 
nitrogen is the most valuable ingredient in a 
manure. What shall we be told next?” 

“ You will be told, Deacon, that the nitrogen 
in the soil is in such a form that the plants can 
take up only a small portion of it. But if you 
will plow such land in the fall and expose it to 
the disintegrating effects of the frost, and plow 
it again in the spring and let the sun and air 
act upon it, more or less of the organic matter 
in the soii will be decomposed and the nitrogen 
rendered soluble. And then if you sow this 
land to wheat after a good summer-fallow you 
will stand a chance of having & great crop.” 

This dry earth which Dr. Voelcker analyzed 
appeared, he says, ‘‘to be ordinary garden soil, 
containing a considerable portion of clay.” 
After it had been passed once through the 
closet one ton of it was spread on an acre-of 
grass land, which produced 2 tons 8 cwt. of hay. 
In a second experiment one ton, once passed 
through the closet, produced 2 tons 7 cwt. of 
hay per acre. We are not told how much hay 
the land produced without any dressing at all. 
Still we may infer that this top-dressing did 
considerable good. Of one thing, however, 
there can be no doubt. This one ton of earth- 
manure contained 1} lb. more nitrogen and 14 
Ib. more phosphoric acid than a ton of the dry 
earth itself. Why then did it prove so valu- 
able as a top-dressing for grass? I do not like 
to say, for I do not believe that it was due 
solely to the decomposition of the nitrogenous 
matter and other plant-food in the earth, caused 
by the working over and sifting and exposure 
to the air and to the action of the night-soil. 
Still it would seem that, so far as the beneficial 
effect was due to the plant-food itself, we must 
attribute it to the earth itself rather than to the 
small amount of night-soil which it contained. 

It is a very common thing in England for 
farmers.to make a compost of the sods and 
earth from an old hedge-row, ditch, or fence 
and mix with it some lime or barn-yard manure. 
Then, after turning it once or twice and allow- 
ing it to remain in the heap for a few months, 
to spread it on meadow land. I have seen great 
benefit apparently derived from such a top- 
dressing. The young grass in the spring as- 
sumed a rich, dark green color. I have ob- 
served the same effect where coal-ashes were 





spread on grass land; and I have thought that 
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the apparent benefit was due largely to the 
material acting as a kind of mulch, rather than 
to its supplying plant-food to the grass. 


I doubt very much whether we can afford to 
make such a compost of earth with lime, ashes, 
or manure in this country. But I feel sure 
that those of us having rich clay land contain- 
ing, in an inert form, as much nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid as Dr. Voelcker found in the 
soil to be used in the earth-closet at Wakefield 
can well afford to stir it freely and expose it to 
the disintegrating and decomposing action of 
the atmosphere. 

An acre of dry soil six inches deep weighs 
about one thousand tons; and consequently an 
acre of such soil as we are talking about would 
contain 6,200 Ibs. of nitrogen and 3,600 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid. In other words, it contains 
to the depth of only six inches as much nitrogen 
as would be furnished by 775 tons of common 
barn-yard manure and as much phosphoric acid 
as 900 tons of manure. With such facts as 
these before us, am I to blamé for urging far- 
mers to cultivate their land more thoroughly ? 
I do not know that my land or the Deacon’s is 
as rich as this English soil; but at any rate I 
see no reason why such should not be the case. 





The late financial panic will ultimately do 
farmers no harm. [I think it will do us good. 
I was in Wall street the morning after the an- 
nouncement that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would buy no more bonds. The last hope was 
gone. The officers of savings’ banks who had 
rushed to New York to get the greenbacks for 
their bonds were obliged to go back without 
them. They knew that arun upon them would 
compel all the banks to suspend. 

“ Farmers must be taught,”’ said a bank officer, 
“that when they lend us money we do not keep 
it idle in the bank, and that they can not get it 
all back again at a moment’s notice.” 

All of which is very true. But if a farmer 
owes a bank, he must pay promptly, panic or 
no panic. As a rule, a farmer had better in- 
vest his money in improving his farm. I have 
known a farmer who had money in the bank 
give his note for a mowing machine. He got 
6 per cent from the bank. By paying cash 
for the machine he could have got 10 or 15 per 
cent for his money. 

All financial men are now looking to the far- 
mers to help them out of their difficulties. It 
is an evidence of returning sense. It is pleasant 
to have the fact recognized that agriculture is 
the chief basis of our national wealth. I think, 
however, that many of our commercial and 
financial men take only a superficial view of 
the situation. They talk about there being six 
hundred millions dollars’ worth of farm pro- 
duce to sell, and are looking to this for relief. 
Let it be so. It will keep things moving. But 
it should never be forgotten that the prosperity 
of a manufacturer or a farmer does not depend 
solely on the amount of his sales, but on the 
profit he makes, 

Are farmers making a living profit on the 
produce they raise and sell? Business men 
would do well to ask themselves this question. 
It ‘is worth while for the stockholders and 
bondholders of our railroads to look into this 
matter. They had better not kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. 

But it is not for me-to discuss financial and 
commercial questions. My business is to do 
all I can to make farming more profitable. The 
Deacon and I talk the matter over again and 


again. He has very little faith in farming. He 
looks upon it as a sort of necessary evil. Far- 
mers do not fail. They have usually good 
health, good appetites, and good digestion, and 
as a rule manage to get plenty toeat. But that 
is about all. 

Now, when I get hold of an intelligent, active, 
industrious, enterprising young farmer I like 
to say to him that there is a far brighter side to 
this question. It is quite true that farmers, as 
a class, are not making much profit by raising 
crops. In fact there aréa good many farmers 
who never seem to think about profit. All they 
think about is how much they have to sell and 
what it will bring in. They do not calculate 
the cost of raising, harvesting, and marketing, 
and whether they are working at a loss or mak- 
ing a profit. 

Now, I like to say to a young farmer: It is 
little use for you and I to try to advance 
prices. We shall have to take what we can get. 
Fortunately, there are a good many men willing 
to try to make a living by buying and selling. 
There is competition enough, as a rule, to secure 
us, taking one year with another, all that our 
articles are worth. Our business is to raise the 
best article at the least cost..; Take such a sim- 
ple crop as potatoes. I heartl a farmer say the 
other day that no money coud be made by 
raising potatoes at 50 cents a bushel. It never 
seemed to occur to him that if he raised 200 
bushels per acre instead of 100 bushels that he 
could make more actual profit from one acre 
than from five. One of our Rochester nursery- 
men raised a crop of white wheat this year that 
yielded 40 bushels per*acre, while the average 
of the county would not be over 10 bushels 
per acre of red and white wheat together. The 
millers would pay 15 to 20 cents per bushel 
more for this choice white wheat than for or- 
dinary red wheat, and this in itself is a good 
profit. The ordinary crop of red wheat of 10 
bushels per acre would be worth $16; while 
the 40-bushel crop of white wheat would sell 

for $75. If the crop of red wheat affords any 
profit, how much would the crop of white 
wheat afford ? Figure the interest and taxes 
on the land, the cost of plowing, harrow- 
ing, drilling, seed, reaping, harvesting, and 
thrashing. 


The truth is, we are getting pretty fair prices 
for our produce in this section. We are not 
making money: simply because we are not 
farming as well as we should. I would not 
say this to outsiders, but among ourselves the 
fact should be frankly admitted and the remedy 
sought for. Some things are too low, but tak- 
ing all our crops together prices are high enough 
for the consumers to.pay. Wheat brings a fair 
price; barley is very high; potatoes nearly up 
to the average; apples are scarce and in de- 
mand at prices which check consumption; 
corn is cheap but a good farmer rarely sells 
his corn; hay is extravagantly dear, and so is 
straw. Pork is too low; beef and mutton are 
cheap, though dear enough for the quality. 
Really good beef and mutton command a fair 
price. And yet we are complaining of hard 
times. Why? Simply because we do not 
farm well enough to insure good crops. We 
raise produce enough, but our average crops 
are so low that they afford little or no profit. 
And so of our live stock. We do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to breeding choice animals. 
The markets are flooded with inferior meat, 
which costs the farmers far more than it is 
worth to the consumers. This is very plain 





| talk, but I think it is true, nevertheless. 


‘ = scone Rae shied ’ 


A Dairy and Ice-House. 


_—~o 


The present is an era of improvement. Not 
only are we improving our methods of agricul- 
ture and dairy management, but the tastes of 
the agricultural population are rapidly becom- 
ing elevated and refined. The first symptom 
of a regeneration in this respect is to become 
dissatisfied with our present plans and sur- 
roundings. It is the dissatisfied man who is 
ever on the alert to improve his position. That 
farmers have learned to become dissatisfied 
with that which heretofore fulfilled’ all their 
hopes and desires is proved by the simple fact 
that many hundred thousands of them ‘have 
seen it fit and necessary to institute measures 
for co-operation to elevate themselves mate- 
rially and mentally, and not only to raise the 
standard of intelligence amongst their class, 
but to secure the increased comfort and enjoy- 
ment which such a higher standard of intel- 
ligence will inevitably insist upon. How much 
of this is due to the efforts of the American 
Agriculturist in working for many years to 
bring about such an amelioration of the farm- 
er’s condition and such an improvement in his 
status as a member of the most usefiil and 
most deserving class, of society we do not® 
now to say. These thoughts occur to u e 
consider the repeated, almost daily, applications 
to us for aid and advice in ‘only 
the methods of working, but of the surround- 
ings of the farmer. Old things are truly pass- 
ing away, and with him, indeed, all pare 
becoming new. Not only is he striving after 
that excellence which now is the most profit- 
able, but he desires to remodel his farm: build- 
ings in accordance therewith. He wants, for 
instance, a dwelling, a barn or @ dairy house of 
the most improved construction. He also 
wants all the mechanical appliances, the wind- 
mill, the horse-power or the steam-engine, to 
relieve him of personal labor or to procure for 
him what no effort of his own muscles could 
procure. In addition he wants to surround 
himself with objects that are pleasing to the 
eye as well as profitable to the purse. Gardens, 
orchards, shade and ornamental trees, and 
buildings that are no eyesore to him are be- 
coming desirable. That he appreciates, and 
depreciates also, an eye-sore prove what a 
change is taking place. 

In the bundle of letters from correspondents 
which is always before us, wé note several 
which refer to dairies and dairying. The'vari- 
ous points referred to in these letters we’ pro- 
pose to touch upon as shortly as maybe. First, 
chiefly as to the dairy itself. The building is 
not unimportant by any means. A wooden 
dairy house is neither warm in winter nor cool 
in summer. The material, being very perish- 
able and readily decaying, gives forth odors 
which are quickly absorbed by the milk and 
cream. Besides, almost all lumber has more 
or less odor peculiar to it, which it retains un- 

til the process of decay sets in, when mold 
and musty smells usurp its place. 

A well-built frame dairy set upon brick or 
stone foundations and well plastered inside and 
lime-washed outside may be kept in fairly 
good condition ; butstene or brick with a slate 
roof is by far the best kind of building for a 
butter dairy. Second, as to the system of set- 
ting the milk. Both the deep can and the 
shallow pan systems have their advocates, and 
the opinion of our well-known associate of 
Ogden Farm is altogether in favor of the deep 





can system, But if any person is doubtful of 
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its propriety and approves of the shallow pan 
: of setting milk, one too which is cer- 

tainly followed by the majority of butter 

makers, we would not enforce the contrary 

upon him. Each system has its advantages, 

and it isgreatly a matter of taste or convenience 
~ for the adoption of one or the other that 
would-balance the.scale either ways. As toa 
supply of cold running water, that is absolute- 
ly indispensable to success, if there is not such 
a building as shall insure a proper temperature 
“with perfect regularity at all seasons. Even 
then we would have a stream of cool water 
flowing around the pans if possible. A stream 
of pure water constantly flowing would carry 
off much impurity that might otherwise re- 
main floating upon the air of the milk-room, 





"ORNAMENTAL DATRY AND IOH-HOUSE. 
and be retained by the milk. Water is a rapid 
absorbent. of such impurities. If no flowing 
streamyis available, well and windmill may 
be substituted. ‘In such 9 case the building, 
shown in the engraving.above, would be such 
a one as would be needed. Where the means 
are available to make it picturesque, it is not 
only a priyate pleasure to do so, but a public 
duty. A pleasing object gratifies the thousands 
who are led to admire it, and helps to educate 
the ideas of every beholder. The size of build- 
ing needed for a dairy of 25 cows would be 
about 24 feet square. This would give ample 
room for an apartment for milk and cream, 
and a separate one for churning, in which there 
would be asink and waste-pipes. If desired, 
the ice-house might be built as.an extension at 
the rear, The ground plan of this house might 
be. arranged similarly to that shown in the 
Agriculiurist of November, 1871. 
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Several of our readers request us to give a 
plan.for a poultry-house for the accommoda- 









fowls in two compartments, as seen in figure 3. 
The apartment a is for roosting, and is entered 
from the rear end of the building (fig. 1), in 
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Fig. 2.—MANNER OF VENTILATING. 
which the entrance holes are seen. These holes 
are raised above the ground so as to exclude 
skunks, and are approached by the fowls by 
means of short ladders and a step. Doors 
from this apartment lead to the front one, re- 
served for laying and setting 
hens (0, fig. 3). The side- 
wings (c, ¢, fig. 3) are intended 
for ducks and geese, and if 
one is furnished with small 
doors, so as to exclude the 
geese, the ducks may be kept 
separate. The nests in these 
apartments are made upon the 
ground; a square frame of 
lath nailed together and laid 
upon the ground is sufficient, ; 
or a hole scooped in the 
ground will answer a very 
good purpose both for ducks 
and geese. Doors from the 
main building (in 4) lead into these side apart- 
ments. The plan here given will admit of any 
expansion or modification, so that the main 
features are preserved, that may be desired to 
suit the ideas of the small or large poultry- 
keeper. Figure 2 shows a method of ventilat- 

ing a poultry-house 
i q — ~] when it becomes 
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necessary to do so in 
the warm weather of 
summer, and also of 
rendering it tight and 
warm in winter. 
Every alternate board 
—.! on each side of the 
building is hung upon 
hinges so as to open, 
and the space is lathed over as shown in the 
figure. In summer the boards are fastened 
back and the spaces left open to admit the air. 
During the cold weather the boards are shut 
and tightly fastened. This plan for a house 
may be used on a large or small scale. 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN. 


A Comfortable Pig-Pen. 
The total value of our swine is a very large 
item in our nation’s annual 






































balance-sheet. It probably 
reaches in the aggregate a 
sum of over 200 millions 
dollars every year; yet it is 
safe to say that the aggre- 
gate sum of discomfort, if 
not of positive suffering, 
which, on the whole, our 
pigs are made to suffer 

















through . the, thoughtless- 





‘ Fig. 1.—ZLEVATION OF POULTRY-HOUSE. 


tion of fowls, ducks, and geese. Such a one as 
is here shown will answer the purpose. The 


ness or carelessness of their 
owners is never truly ap- 
preciated. It certainly far surpasses that in- 
flicted upon all other stock combined. The 


central part of the building is arranged for the | pig is generally contemaed and abused. If 
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it were once felt that all this ill-treatment wag 
costly, and that the profit accruing from the 
gross amount of pork yearly raised is consider. 
ably lessened in consequence, it would lead to 
a more careful and humane treatment of these 
animals. The pig is a cleanly, Sagacious ani- 
mal, that thrives best in dry, warm quarters 
and if allowed to do so will always choose 
such. His feeding and sleeping apartment 
should always be of this character, and there 
should be an outer yard to which he can have 
ready access, and which should also be pro. 
tected from the weather. 

We give a plan of a pig-pen which combines 
these requisites, with other conveniences that 
enable the occupants of the pens to be changed 
from one to another very readily. The engray- 
ing shows one complete pen with its divisions, 
A row of these pens may be built in one long 





shed, and the description of one will answer 
for all. The pen is 20 feet long from front to 
rear by 8 feet wide. The posts at the front are 
10 feet high, and at the rear 7 feet. A feed 
passage runs along the front of the pens, shown 
ata. The feeding and sleeping apartment is 
shown at b. At c is a passage which also passes 
along the whole building, but which when 
closed by the doors (d) makes the passage a 
part of the yard (d). The feed passage (qa) is 
three feet wide. The feeding place (0) is 10 feet 
deep by 8 feet in width ; the passage (c) is 8 feet 
wide; and the yard (d) 4 feet—making the 
whole space of the yard 7 x 8 feet when the 
passage is closed. When the passage is opened 
the door (d) closes the opening from the yard 
into the feeding place, and the occupants of the 
pens are shut up. Any pig that may have to 
be moved from one pen to another can then be 
driven without any difficulty wherever it may 
be desired. A swinging door in the rear may 
be made to allow the pigs to pass in or out into 
the barn-yard or the pasture if one is provided 
for them. But generally it will be found better 
to have the pens built upon one side of the 
barn-yard, so that the pigs may be used to work 
up any materials for manure or compost that 
may be at hand for the purpose. The floor of 
the pen should be, in part at least, of plank; 
that of the yard may be of pavement, of cobble- 
stone, or of cement, but should be so laid that 
it can not be torn up. A tight roof should 
cover the whole, and slide windows atthe rear 
and front should be made for good ventilation. 
This is very important for the comfort of the 
animals in hot weather. ‘We saw a pen last 
summer in which a large number of Berkshire 
pigs were kept, and in which there was no means 
of ventilation; the heat was insupportable, and 
must have been very injurious to the pigs,which 
appeared to suffer greatly. The floor of the pens 
should slope backwards at least two inches in 
ten feet, and the yards should be well drained. 
A bar is fixed around the bottom of the 
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about six inches above the floor, and 
tine about six inches from the side, 





pen, 
projec 


for the purpose of preventing the young pigs 
from being overlaid by the sow and smothered. 
A large quantity of waste material may be 
worked up n these yards, and will add much 





irrigate; in places where a spring is situated 
upon a hill-side its waters are gathered into a 
channel and allowed to meander through a 
patch of grass called a meadow. In the West,. 
however, people are by necessity learning how 
to irrigate, and instinctively fall into the meth- 
ods used by the farmers 











to the comfort and cleanliness of the pigs. The 
framework of these pens should be of 6 x 6 
timber for the sills, 4x 4 for the posts, and 2 x 4 
for the girts and tops and bottoms of the par- 
titions. The whole quantity of lumber needed 
for one complete pen would be 1,200 feet, con- 
sisting of 80 linear feet of 6x 6, 61 linear feet 
of 4 x 4, and 77 linear feet of 2 x 4, 104 feet 
surface of 2-inch plank, and 500 feet of boards 
if the roof is of shingles; but we have found 
strips of half-inch chestnut or spruce boards 6 
inches wide laid so as to break joints, and 
painted with a coat of coal-tar, to make a light 
and excellent roof for such a building. A row 
of ten of these pens—making a building 80 





of the Eastern conti- 
nent for many ages 
past. Curiously enough, 
it seems that every one 
begins to irrigate in this 
same old-fashioned way 
—viz.: by means of 
canals and- a system of 
smaller channels, or by 
means of flood-gates 
retaining the overflow 
of freshets upon the 
level banks of the 
streams. But lately 
new methods of irriga- 
tion have been adopted in England in places 
where permanent works have been found desir- 
able. Notwithstanding the moist climate and 
the abundance of rain in England, the irrigation 
of grasslands has been found very profitable. 
One of the methods adopted there is shown in 
figure 1. Itis called the Stoke Park irrigation 
system, because it was first applied to 40 acres of 
land upon the Stoke Park estate of Mr. E. J. 
Coleman. A twelve-horse-power engine, work- 
ing a force-pump, draws water from a reservoir 
and forces it with a pressure of 75 pounds per 
square inch through a series of pipes perforated 
with small holes in the sides. A supply-pipe of 
iron is laid down beneath the surface. From 
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feet long, able to accommodate 50 or 60 pigs— 
would cost about $350 completed. 


Some Methods of Irrigation. 


It is strange that in our climate, where it can 
be so advantageously practiced, the art of irri- 
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Fig. 3.—IRRIGATING WITH UNDERGROUND PIPES. 





this pipe the perforated 
leaden pipes are laid at 
right angles in parallel 
lines 16 yards apart. A 
piece of land of about 
an acre and a half is 
watered at one time by 
a shower of spray con- 
tinued for 15 minutes, 
during which time ten 
tons of water are ap- 
plied. Then certain 
cocks are turned, and 
the water is applied to 
another section, . un- 
til the whole 40 acres are watered. The 
watering is done during the night, so as to 
avoid the ill effects which might occur from 
a hot sun immediately after the watering. The 
growth of grass thus produced, assisted by top- 
dressings of manure, is equal to one inch per 
day, and upon six acres of the land thus irri- 








by the same land without the irrigation. The 
annual profit resulting is equal to nearly $175 
per acre; the gross yield being equal to $231 
per acre, and the annual cost, allowing for rent 
of land, $7.50; manure, $80; interest upon cost 
of machinery and apparatus, with proper allow- 
ance for maintenance and repair, $15; with all 
other expenses equal to a total of $56.25 per 
acre. In another locality the same system ap- 
plied to Italian rye-grass for mowing produced 
70 tons, being 17 feet in length of growth, the 
crop being cut nine times. Another well-known 
farmer grew 80 tons per acre, and is assured 
that he could grow 100 tons, which would be 
equal to 20 tons of hay from one acre. 
Another English method of irrigation is 
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Fig. 5.—PULSOMETER. 
shown at figure 2. This is applied to grass- 
land and also to market.gat and grain 
crops. In this case the water may be forced 
by an engine or may be bronght from an ele 
vated reservoir. Less power will be necessary 
or a less head than would be needed for a pres. 
sure of 70 pounds per inch, or a head of 124 
feet as needed in the former system. It is alse 
less costly. The pipes are laid underground 
with ordinary hydrants 200 feet apart. A rub 
ber hose and sprinkler is fixed to the hydrant, 
and one man is able to water a ten-acre field in 
one night. The cost of this apparatus, includ- 








Fig. 4.—mRIcAtne WITH PUMP, . ; 


ing af engine and an elevated reservoir, is 
about $250 per acre for 10 acres, For smaller 





gated 400 sheep may be fed for six months, 


gating should be almost wholly unknown. At 
which is ten times as many as could be carried 


present we have only the rudest attempts to 
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tracts the cost weuld be increased proportion- 
ately, and for larger tracts the whole cost per 
acre would be lessened. This system may be 
applied to land under the plow. 
BS 8 shows a method which we suggest 
as readily applicable to our own circumstances, 
which in general will not admit of the cost of 
’ either of the previously mentioned methods. 
It is the exact reverse of draining. A series of 
drains are laid exactly as for drainage, but not 
more than a foot beneath the surface. The 
dotted lines show the position of the drains as 
laid in a garden. Water being let into these 
pipes will escape at the joints and irrigate the 
land below the surface. The roots of the 
plants will be supplied by the absorption of the 
water which will find its way to the surface. 
The circulation of the water will aerate the 
soil, and being applied beneath the surface the 
water will not cause the surface to bake, and it 
il always be mellow. The tiles laid should 
se with collars, and they-should be laid 
equal care and skill as if for draining; 
obvious that the expense will be much 
5, and the annual cost of interest upon the 

Wy ne y would be less than the cost of 
make ditches and 















rdinary method of irrigat- 
» of the digging may be done 


4 pn a method that may be applied 
Peeti as be rales $file a creck or wel 
ri ate a hill-side, as in the cases of several 
orrespondents whose letters are before 
_Imguch a cage a reservoir should be made 
highest : in the field, and a pipe 
spon chs @ ground through 
$ whith is ene Wiese. For. small affairs a 
» two-horse power may be used. to operate a 
rotary-pump, which will raise a stream three 
ihches in diameter, or a ntity nearly equal 
to 100 gallons, 100 feet fw minute. For 
larger operations steam should be employed. 
One of the best, if not the best and cheapest 
mode of thus using steam is by the pulsometcr, 
a machine which is operated by the steam 
direct, without the intervention of any engine. 
It is shown at figure 5 as it appears when in 
operation. The steam is admitted by a pipe at 
the top to one of the two chambers of which 
the machine consists. A ball-valve prevents 
the steam entering the other chamber. In this 
chamber the steam, after baving-forced the 
water previously contained in it out through 
the discharge-pipe, is condensed, forming a 
vacuum as nearly perfect as may be. As soon 
as the vacuum is formed, the ball-valve at the 
top closes the orifice and shuts off the steam, 
when the water from the suction-pipe rushes 
in and fills the chamber. In the meantime, 
while one chamber is filling a vacuum has been 
forming in the other, and the steam, being shut 
off from that, forces the water contained in the 
fall chamber into the discharge-pipe. Thus 
the action is alternate, and similar to a succes- 
sion of pulsations; the steadiness of the flow 
being secured by means of an air-chamber in 
the center of the machine. 
cheaply operated and so indestructible in use, 
is excellently adapted for raising water from 
ells and streams for irrigating purposes, and 
reing it to amy height desired ; the height 


. The cost of a machine 
gallons per minute is only 
os 1 ‘to raise 1,100 gallons per 
: nas gn This machine is made by C. 
3 .; 20 Cortlandt street, New York. 









This machine, so | 





i The distribution of the water thus raised is 


effected by means of small channels, as shown 
in figure 4, by which the whole surface may be 


-saturated. After the saturation the surface is 


allowed to dry, and when sufficiently dry it 
should be cultivated. If the surface is grass, a 
continual current may be allowed to flow dur- 
ing every night. 
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Distilling Water. 

“ A Correspondent” asks if there is any sim- 
ple method of distilling water in small quanti- 
ties. A plan we have seen-used by amateur 
photographers is represented in the engraving. 
A thin glass jar or a reservoir of tin is support- 
ed upon a tripod six inches long. A glass, 
porcelain, or metal funnel is closely fitted into 
the top of the jar. A cover is fitted over the 
funnel. The point of the funnel should reach 
below the center of the jar, and beneath the 
point a pipe is fitted having a bowl so placed 
as to catch the drip from it. If the whole 
affair is of glass, a com- 
mon glass retort having 
the bottom of the bowl 
cut off and the tube 
passed through a cork 
fitted in the side of the 
jar, makes a very neat 
and handy apparatus. 
The point of the funnel 
is to be closed with a 
cork, aud the funnel is 
filled with broken ice. 
A few inches of water is placed in the.jar, and 
a spirit-lamp beneath it causes the water to 
boil. The steam arising is condensed upon the 
sides of the funnel and pours down into the 
bowl of the pipe beneath it and passes out into 
the receptacle placed to catch it. Unless the 
glass jar is of a kind to stand the direct appli- 
cation of heat it must be set in an iron pan 
containing sand. This simple contrivance may 
be made of tin if rough usage is likely to hap- 
pen, and will answer any purpose in which the 
distillation of small quantities is desired. 


A Key for an Ox-Bow. 

A key that can not slip out from the slot in 
the bow is here shown. It is made somewhat 
like a common key, having a projecting flange 
upon one side of the shaft and a round or oval 
flatted head upon the end. The flange, being 





WATER-STILL. 








KEY FOR AN OX-BOW. 


passed through the narrow slot, turns and lies 
flat upon the yoke, so that it is impossible for it 


to be worked or jarred out. A small chain 
fastens it to the yoke, by which it is always 
kept in its place and at hand when wanted, 
which is not the least recommendation of this 
plan for an ox-bow key. 





Winter CARE or SHEEP.—Winter is a criti- 
cal time with sheep. The greatest danger is in 


' t00 much care and coddling.’ If well fed with 





—— 
good clover hay and with plenty of water to 
drink, an open shed with an uncovered q 
yard attached is better than any stable or tight 
close shed. Warmth is more injurious than 
cold, and sheep may safely be trusted to exer- 
cise ‘their instincts in secking shelter. Jt is 
well to divide the flock, and if it numbers ag 
many as 50, to make three divisions ; rams, 
wethers, and ram lambs in one flock, ewes in 
Jamb in another, and tender ewes and ewe lambs 
in another. As changes may be seen desirable 
they should be made and the feed should be 
apportioned according to the necessities of each 
flock. As soon as a shecp appears to be aili 

it should be removed from the flock, and if any 
cough or lung disease is perceived, a table- 
spoonful of turpentine should be administereq | 
asa remedy against the lung worm. Salt should 
be given in abundance, and oats, rye, or buck- 
wheat, or wheat bran, but not much corn, 
especially to sheep that are in poor condition, 


ae 
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Arch and the English Laborers, 

After a visit of two weeks in Canada, Mr, 
Joseph Arch, the president of the English 
Laborers’ Union, arrived in New York, where 
we had the pleasure of an interview with him 
and Mr. Arthur Clayden, who accompanies him, 
We found Mr. Arch a true representative of his 
class, a simple-minded but withal shrewd, cau- 
tious man, who feels his way carefully before 
committing himself. He has no-private ends 
to serve, and his whole soul is evidently given 
to the purpose with which he is identified, 
This is solely the advancement of the English 
agricultural laborer and the improvement of 
hiscondition. There are many insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of achieving these results 
without extensive emigration. The wages of 
the English laborer are at zero, and that zero is 
simply one degree above starvation. He has 
no hope beyond his weekly pittance, and no re- 
source when health fails or old age renders him 
incapable but the parish poorhouse or the dole 
of the pauper. His promised land is America. 
Mr. Arch’s visit hither is to survey the prospect 
that awaits his fellow-laborers on their emigra- 
tion across the Atlantic. Their circumstances 
are peculiar. They will be enforced exiles 
from their native land, which, notwithstanding 
its failure to sustain them otherwise than in 
poverty, they still look upon with affection as 
their home. They are poor in everything but 
habits of industry and a wealth of will and 
ability to labor. They have no money, and 
the great majority of them can not pay their 
passage hither. Land speculators and those 
who hope to make money out of this movement 
have therefore nothing to hope from it. Those 
who are most closely interested in this matter, 
then, are those farmers who desire to have 
skilled and trustworthy laborers for their farms. 
That they may know on. what condition such 
laborers may be procured, we relate the sub- 
stance of our conversation with Mr. Arch in re- 
gard to this feature of his plans, The laborers are 
mostly men with families. The whole family will 
emigrate together. They will desire the accom- 
modation of dwelling houses suitable for their 
modest Wants, in which their famiiy relations 
can exist as heretofore, undisturbed, and more 
conveniently if possible. Boarding in the 
house of their employer is undesirable and dis- 
agreeable to the English people, who are very 
much attached to the privacy of a home. Those 
who desire to employ these laborers must be 
prepared to make application for them through 
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some recognized agricultural association, coun- 
ty, or district, or State, as may be (or any local 
Grange would be a proper vehicle), whose offi- 
cers will be responsible that the application is 
bona fide and that the contracts made will be 
carried out on the part of the employers. They 
will also be prepared to advance the funds suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the laborers 
from their present to their future homes, which 
amount will be repaid out of their wages. Ne- 
gotiations and contracts will be made by the 
Laborers’ Union or its recognized officers, and 
through them with the laborers personally. As 
this movement contemplates the removal to 


America of many thousands of persons it is: 


necessary that a perfect organization be effected, 
and that Mr. Arch as its representative shall 
satisfy himself of the desirability of his friends’ 
removal hither. To this end he will make a 
lengthened visit to this country next spring, 
arriving here in May, and spend four or five 
months examining the various fields for emi- 
gration which yresent themselves. At that 
time he will be prepared to visit any locality 
and confer with any association that may desire 
to enter into arrangements with the Union for 
the transfer of any number of laborers and their 
families. In the meantime we shall convey 
such information of the progress of this move- 
ment in England as may reach us. At the 
present time the Union consists of over a hun- 
dred thousand English laborers, and is rapidly 
extending. A number of letters have been 
sent to Mr. Arch in our care. The writers of 
these must not feel disappointed if they receive 
no reply, as his work is of such magnitude that 
he can not treat with individuals. 








A Good Jersey Cow. 
imap 

The Jerseys are working their way into fa- 
vor as family pets and butter cows. They are 
accustomed to kind treatment and plenty of 
food in their native island, and their true place 
seems to be in the village and its suburbs, or 
places where but one or two cows are kept, 
rather than upon the farm in large herds. A 
small fifteen-sixteenths grade heifer, sold two 
years ago from Poquonnoc Farm, has made a 
remarkable record. She is one of the smoky- 
fawn animals, with dark points, now in fashion, 
whiose comeliness isthought by some to damage 
the milking qualities of the breed. Since she 
came into the hands of her present proprietor, 
she has hac the run of a good pasture in sum- 
mer and some extfa feed inthe stable. The pres- 
ent season, at four years old, she is making over 
two pounds of butter a day, of the finest qual- 
ity, such as is very properly called gilt-edged, 
and would sell at $1 a pound in the city markets. 
She would be called a handsome cow of any 
breed, and yet her beauty does not seem to be 
incompatible with rich milk and plenty of it. 





Oats and Peas. 

A correspondent in Clarke Co., Va., wishes 
to know all about the crop of oats and peas 
alluded to in Walks and Talks on the Farm, 
No. 118—the kind of pea, where purchased, 
quality per acre, and whether we think the 
crop will succeed in Virginia, and last, but not 
least, how the land was prepared for that crop 
of 84 bushels per acre.—The land was in corn 
in 1872, clover in 1871 and 1870, wheat in 1869, 
barley in 1868, and corn in 1867. The field 
was manured for corn in 1867. A part of the 








field was also manured for corn in 1872. There 
was nothing peculiar in the preparation of the 
land for the crop of oats and peas. In the fall 
of 1871 the clover sod (the field having been 
pastured that year and mown for hay and for 
seed in 1870) was plowed with a three-horse 
plow and left rough for the winter. It was 
harrowed and cultivated in the spring, and af- 
terwards plowed, harrowed, etc., and sown to 
corn in drills 34 ft. apart. The corn was re- 
peatedly harrowed with a Thomas harrow, 
and when too large to harrow was cultivated 
at short intervals until about the first of August. 
The land was very clean. The next spring 
(1878) it was plowed, thoroughly harrewed, and 
was then (May 6th) sown with oats and peas 
drilled in together, at the rate of four bushels 
per acre—2} bushels peas and 14 bushel of oats, 
This is all there was to it. The crop was cut 
with a reaper July 30th.- The land was after- 
wards plowed and sown to winter wheat. If 
the crop of oats and peas is considered a large 
one, it is due to a little good manure and to 
very thorough cultivation while the land was 
in corn. The peas ¥: bought in Buffalo, and 
cost $1.40 per bushel. They were the “Canada 
Creeper” pea. The farmers in Western New 
York seldom use their own peas for seed, owing 
to the fact that they are more or less “ buggy.” 
They think it better to get their seed from 
Canada or from the northern counties of the 
State of New York, where the pea-bug does 
little or no damage. In regard to whether this 
crop would do well on our correspondent’s 
farm in Virginia, we can only say that we see 
no reason why such should not be the case, 
provided -the land is in good condition. The 
Southern ‘‘Cow Peas,” for which the seasons 
in New York are too short, succeed admirably 
in Virginia, and have received less attention as 
asource of fodder than Virginian cultivators 
have given them. 





Faith in Specialties, 


It is one of the weak points of American 
farming, at least in the Eastern States, that we 
have no system founded upon an intelligent 
apprehension of the capacities of the soil and 
the wants of the market. When wool is high 
we rush into sheep, and are soon overstocked ; 
wool falls off, and the sheep are sold for a song. 
When pigs are ten dollars at four weeks old 
we invest in breeding sows, and after a success- 
ful season or two pigs are so plenty that we 
lose money on every pig that we raise. It is 
cheering in these days of change to come occa- 
sionally upon a man who has faith in special- 
ties, and is content to produce a uniformly 
good article, whether the price is high or low. 
In a recent visit to the farm of J.N. Blakesiey, 
in Watertown, Ct., we found a remarkable in- 
stance of perseverance in well-doing. Mr. 
Blakesley is a gentleman of the old school, now 
eighty-five years of age, still hale and hearty, 
and attending to his stock every day. He 
has been the owner of his large grazing 
farm for over sixty years, and has had one 
line of policy from the beginning. 

Watertown is well known as one of the best 
grazing districts in Litchfield county, and from 
a very early day has been famous fora breed 
of cattle known as the Watertown Reds. 
They are probably from the same stock as 
the Devons brought over in the first settlement 
of the country, and bred by the farmers in 
this vicinity with a good deal of care. Taking 
a hint frém the success of this stock, Mr. Blakes- 











ley bought Devons in 1812, and has bred them 
with success ever since. He has a herd of 
twenty-six head, oxen, steers, cows, and calves. 
A single yoke of thorough-bred Devons do all 
the work upon the farm. They are so per- 
fectly trained that they can be driven as well 
without the yoke as with it. Through all 
these years he has found nothing that suited 
him so well for working cattle, beef, and milk. 
Whether the Devons were up or down he has 
always had them to sell. Another of his 
specialties is the merino sheep, of which he has 
a fine flock numbering 162. They are the de- 
scendants of an importation made in 1810 by 
Peck & Atwater, of New Haven, and he has had 
them under his care since 1815, breeding for 
special points and keeping the flock in the 
most thrifty condition. 

The flock is now very uniform in size, and 
yields from four to five pounds of washed 
wool per head. One breeding ram yields ten 
pounds. They are known as the Ini 
Merino Sheep. He sells the sheep for’s : 
far as there is demand, and claims that he has 
a good mutton as well as fine wool breed of 


‘sheep. They were certainly large, well-bred 


animals. Whatever the charge tt¥the popular 
fancy is in the market price of’ wool, he has 
kept right on breeding from ‘the old stock, and 
has no doubt that he has the best breed fora 
Connecticut farm. One of his specialties is old 
sod for pasture and méadow. He showed’ tis & 
large field where there had been no plowing for 
thirty-four years. It was cleared of stones and 
planted fot two years then, and has yielded 
good crops of hay ever since, with an ‘cta- 
sional top-dressing of stable manure. In late 
years he plows but little, relying mainly upon 
his sheep and cattle to keep up the fertility of _ 
the farm by grazing. He succeeds admirably.- 


« —— 





ARTIFICIAL. ButTER.—During the scarcity 
occasioned by the investment of Paris by the 
German troops a substitute for butter was im- ~ 
provised by an ingenious Frenchman, Neces- 
sity was thus the mother of the invention by 
which the occupation of the cow is now 
threatened in the United States. Butter in 
which milk or cream has no part is now made 
by a patented process in New York and Con- 
necticut. At least the stuff is called butter, 
It is made from the oleine or the liquid part of 
the suet of cows and oxen slaughtered for beef. 
After the suet has been chopped up and melted 
it is pressed, and the oleine is separated from the 
stearine. The stearine is made. into candles, 
but the ultimate use of the oleine is no such light 
matter. It is churned, colored with annotto, 
and the product is called butter and is sold as 
such. It is not at all to the credit of the gen- 
eral run of butter makers, that. we are forced 
to say after tasting this artificial butter that 
there is a vast quantity of real butter comes to 
market that tastes much worse tha colored 
extract of suet; and that a la of the 


population may have cause to bless the inven- 


tive Frenchman who first tnitiated the 
facture. Butsoit is. Fi ately 
tunately as it may be, this b 
grow to excessive proportions for t 

that it takes a whole cow or.ox, to make about 
80 pounds of this butter, and. it can only be 
made once and then after the death of the crea- 
ture. The cows’ occupation is therefore not 
gone as yet, and this new butter is only a com- 
panion product to the sugar which is made 
from sawdust, or the whiskey which is pro- 
difted from old rites. P i 
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The End of the Buffalo. which no herbage grows mark other places | bare spot remains uncovered with grasa, lag. 


—_~_~o—— 
- The final extinction of the buffalo is only a 
question of time. The period when this noblest 








Fig. 2.—LONE TREE PRAIRIE. 


of our wild animals will live only in history is 
rapidly approaching and will soon be unless 
some effort is‘made to stop the present indis- 
criminate wasteful slaughter. That the meth- 
ods by which this impending fate is wrought 
may be better understood, we present some 
sketches made in a recent visit to the plains in 
Western Kansas. The buffalo region is. now 
remote from all actual settlement or possibility 
of settlement at any early date. The profitable 
occupation of those vast plains by farmers is a 
remote contingency. For many years to come 
there is scope and verge enough eastward of 
this arid district in which either abundant irri- 
gation or a change of climate is needed to make 
it habitable for the agriculturist. The buffalo 
and theantelope have here had their home from 
time immemorial, and here they might be per- 
mitted to exist with profit. But the greed of a 
class of men, many of whom are desperadoes 
who carry their lives in their hands and hold 
those of others as cheaply, who style them- 
selves hunters, is fast exterminating these crea- 
tures. Westward from Fort Dodge and a line 
running northerly from it the ground is occu- 
pied with bones of the buffalo. Here and there 
may be seen the “dug outs” of the hunters 
(fig. 1) surrounded by drying skins at all 
periods of the year, irrespective of the season or 
condition of the buffalo; and heaps of hides 
are piled in the rear of them. The prairie, a 
vast expanse of level green upon which one 
lonely tree (fig. 2) perhaps breaks the monotony, 
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is dotted closely with skeletons, many of which 
are still held together by the dried flesh, 
shrunken like a coating of semi-transparent 
skin, upon them. Bare spots of ground upon 
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Fig. 3.—coroTEs aND DEAD BUFFALO, 
have been forwarded eastward for use in bone- 
black manufactories. But although the bones 


have been removed the prairie still exhibits a 
scar where every buffalo has fallen, and the ' 


upon which a carcass has decayed and killed 
the vegetation, and from which the bones have 
been gathered for shipment to St. Louis. The 


ing memento mort. The money gained by this 
slaughter only curses those who earn the mis. 
erable pittance thus procured. One dollar per 
skin and one dollar per ton of bones is the 
price paid for the labor, exposure, and wretched 
life of these men, And this miserable sum jg 
yet more miserably expended. Forty-rod 
whiskey seems to be the chief article of traffic 
and the frontier town of Sargent (fig. 4) where 
some of these men gather to trade their hides 
or gamble away the proceeds, consists of a sin- 
gle row of saloons of a wretched character, one 
of which calls itself a billiard saloon, and ap- 
other is a dance house occupied by a few de 
graded women. In these places the enterpris. 
ing visitor bent upon acquiring information 
will probably have for his fellow lodger at 
night an unkempt individual who retires to regt 
with his head upon a pair of revolvers and half 
a peck of cartridges. It is to support sucha 
horde of men, who prey not only upon the in- 
offensive buffalo but upon each other and the 
ill-used Indian and with whom the life of a 
man is of no more account than that of the 
buffalo, that these animals are sacrificed and 
these plains rendered tenantless. The repulsive 


prairie wolves (fig. 3) may occasionally be seen 
vainly searching amongst these dry wrecks for 
a meal, and heard howling asif in dismay at 
the melancholy prospect. The bones in places 
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Fig. 1.—sYRACUSE COLONY—DRYING HIDES. 


conclusion of this matter only adds to the 
regret with which we view the whole business; 
and our earnest hope is that the useless and 
murderous destruction may be swiftly put an 


near to the railroad stations have been carefully 
picked up, and occasionally one meets with vast | 
quantities awaiting shipment, as shown in fig- | 
ure 4. Whole trains of cars filled with them 








Fig. 4.—BUFFALO BONES AT SARGENT STATION. 


end to by adequate legislation. Congress meets 
this month, and we hope that efforts will be 
made for a national game law which will 
prevent the wanton destruction of buffaloes 
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A New Variegated Ice-Plant. 


Had we headed this article with Mesembry- 
anthemum cordifolium variegatum, it is likely 


that the majority of our read- 
ers, appalled by the length of 
the title, would have passed it 
by unnoticed. As the plant is 
destined to be popular, we give 
it a popular name at once. 
Every one almost knows the 
common Ice-plant, the clear 
vesicles upon the surface of the 
leaves of which give it the ap- 
pearance—especially pleasing in 
a hot day—of having been 
frozen. This is Mesembryanthe- 
mum erystallinum, and the new 
one under consideration is a 
relative of it. When one of our 
horticultural friends returned 
from Europe last year we asked 
him what was the finest thing 
in the plant line that he saw 
abroad. He replied: “The 
variegated Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium-as used at Battersea 
Park.” Since then our florists 
have been endeavoring to in- 
troduce it, but the plant is so 
“ miffy,” as the florists say, that 
it is exceedingly impatient of 
travel, and the failures have 
been numerous and expensive. 
We know one wealthy amateur 
who had a plant sent over 
every fortnight all through the 
past season; and did not suc- 
ceed. in raising a single speci- 
men.: If we mistake not, the 
first who succeeded in getting 
this troublesome plant across 
the water and to grow intoa fine 
specimen was Mr. H. E. Chitty, 


Superintendent of the Bellevue Nursery, Pater- to be of the greatest value; its creamy white | Composite. Its small yellow flowers are, when . 


son, N. J. Under his careful culture this ob- the plant is well established, produced in great 


| everything but color, it will thrive where | Othonna—A Fine Basket and Bedding 
P. 


scarcely anything else will grow. Asa mar- | 
ginal row for the exquisite beds of succulent | 
plants now becoming so popular it can not fail 








foliage will supply just the needed finish. We 


lant, 


_-e— 


There are some plants so very old that they 


are new, at least to the present 
generation of cultivators. The 
plant under consideration — 
Othonna crassifolia—was intro- 
duced into English gardens as 
long ago as 1710, but it seéms 
to have completely dropped 
from notice, and it-was only 
when new methods of cultiva- 
tion were introduced that a use 
was found forit.. It is‘ capital 
plant for both hanging baskets 
and for bedding purposes; but 
baskets and bedding»were both 
unknown to the former genera- 


tion of horticulturists, -We firs 


- saw this plant in cultivation at 


the Botanic Garden at .Cam- 
bridge, where Dr. Gray. called 
our attention to its usefulness as 
a basket plant. We have since 
grown it, and have seen it in 
the remarkable collection of 
rarities at Mr. George Such’s, 
where it is employed for basket 
work. The engraving shows a 
single branch of the plant, which 
will give a sufficiently good 
idea of its habit. The stem is 
very slender, and when allowed 
to hang over the edge of a 
basket elongates indefiuitely, 
bearing small, cylindrical, fleshy 
leaves of the. size and shape 
shown in the engraving. The 
plant has the. general . appear- 
ance of’‘some of the Mesembry- 
anthemums, and but few would, 
without seeing its flowers, refer 
it to its proper family — the 


stinate subject was induced to live and grow | are led to expect something from this plant on | abundance, and have the neat air that charac- 


into a shapely plant, of which we give an en- 


graving from a 
photograph some- 
what reduced in 
size. In reference 
to this plant, which 
now we once have 
it can be kept 
without difficulty, 
Mr. Chitty writes : 

“The variegated 
form of Mesembry- 
anthemum cordifo- 
lium I have good 
reason to think 
will be ove of the 
most valuable bed- 
ding plants ever 
introduced _ into 
this’ country. Its 
very dwarf trailing 
habit will adapt it 
to every purpose 
for which such 
plants are used, 
especially for cov- 
ering rock - work 
in situations ex- 
posed to great 


heat. Its succulent nature will render it 


account of our trouble in importing it, it. hav- 








OTHONNA—A NEW BASKET AND BEDDING PLANT. 


terizes the whole plant. Were it only for its 


value as a basket 
plant we should be 
warranted in call- 
ing the attention 
of our readers to 
it, but it promises 
to be of equal 
merit as a subject 
for bedding pur- 
poses. Mr. Henry 
Winthrop Sargent, 
of Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson,. whose 
place, Wodenethe, 
.is known, at least 
_ by name, to all de- 
.. ..votees of horticul- 
_ ture, has this year 
Othonna as a bed- 
ding, or rather as 
_,,& carpeting plant. 
-. Its low,. prostrate 
habit, the rapidity 
with which it 
clothes the ground, 
and the abundance 
of its small, lively, 


ing been sent to us eight times from England ; yellow blossoms especially adapt it to the 


proof against the hottest sun; and like the com= | before: we received a living specimen; but.; use Mr. Sargent made of it—the carpeting, of 


mon lee-plant, which it so much resembles in 








finally we were successful in getting a stock.” | the soil of beds of tall-growing Echeverias and 
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other succulents. M:. 8. is quite delighted 


- with the Othonna, and thinks he has found in 


it the plant that horticulturists have long been 
looking for to serve as a carpet to beds in 
which attractive specimens are set out for the 
summer, In last month’s Agriculturist we had 
a note upon the use of plants for carpeting the 
soil, and we are glad to add another to the 
small. list there given. Those who decorate 
their grounds in summer with plants from the 
greenhouse will never be content to leave the 
soil beneath them bare when they have once 
seen how much a carpet of some kind of ver 
dure beneath them not only sets off the parti- 
cular plants, but contributes to the pleasing 
effect of the whole garden. 





- Pruning Grape-Vines. ° 

With the pruning season numerous inquiries 
come which, reduced to one question, may be 
embodied in one: ‘‘ What shall I do with my 
grape-vines?” One correspondent asks if he 
shall prune according to Fuller or according to 
Mead, and our reply is, Do not follow either 
blindly, but if you do, Fuller is the better guide. 
With the best directions one must exercise 
judgment. Knowing the manner of growth 
of a vine one can use this knowledge to meet 
the requirements of each particular specimen. 
It is easy enough to make vines in a collection 
all alike on paper and to give a fixed rule for 
treating them. The only trouble is that the 
vines will not grow according to the book, and 
though many may be pruned according to pat- 
tern others will have departed, through winter 
killing and other accidents, from the regular 
order. Then again, vines in towns and about 
houses are grown as much for shade as for 
fruit, and a vine thus grown is not amenable 
to the laws of vineyard culture. Let us sup- 
pose that any one of the many who have asked 
us about pruning stands knife in hand before_ 
his vine. The leaves having fallen, he plainly 
sees the skeleton. He can distinguish by their 
size and lighter and brighter color the canes 
which grew the past summer. If he has watched 
his vines he knows that each cane began 
last spring as a tender green shoot, that it bore 
leaves and probably fruit. Te sees that on 
each of these canes there are buds at six inches 
more or iess apart. Now he has only to con- 
sider that each of these buds will next spring 
produce a shoot, which will next autumn ripen 
into just such a cane as he is now looking at. 
A grape grower, and indeed a fruit grower of 
any kind, needs imagination. He must be able 
to see ‘‘in his mind’s eye” what will happen 
aext season. He can see that, if he leaves his 
vine unpruned, next spring shoots innumerable 
from numberless buds will Start, some robbing 
and starving the others, and the whole vine 
will become by next fall an inextricable tangle 
of badly-grown canes. Now let him, using his 
imagination, consider what he wishes to cover 
with shoots next year, no matter whether the 
vine be upon an upright trellis, an arbor, or 
other support, always remembering that the 
growth of next spring from the buds already 
alluded to is the part, and the only part, that 
will bear fruit. He is pruning for 1874; the 
buds on the canes that grew in 1873 only will 
(save in exceptional cases which need not be 
considered here) bear fruit. Let his eye start 
from a bud and see if there is room for the 
shoot that will push from it to properly perfect 
its fruit. If so leave its if not, cut all super- 
fittétis title dwhiy. Tt will wo Hite with mimy 





to cut away nine-tenths of the growth that the 
vine has made the past season, but it must be 
done if they would keep their vines under con- 
trol. When vines are grown with reguiar 
arms and upright fruiting canes the rule is to 
cut the uprights back to three buds, one of 
which, being left for safety, is rubbed out in 
the spring. It is safe in fall and winter prun- 
ing: to leave one more bud than is needed, and 


in spring, after severe weather is over, to re-- 


move the supernumerary one. We have briefly 
stated the main principles upon which all 
pruning depends, and each vine must be treated 


|] according to its present requirements. The 


novice is naturally timid and afraid of remov- 
ing too much at pruning, but he may be assured 
that more vines are injured by too little than 
too much pruning. A correspondent at Han- 
nibal, Mo., having grown vines for the purpose 
of laying down horizontal arms, asks us how 
long these arms shall be. We think that six 
feet is long enough for arms of any variety; 
not that longer arms are not practicable, but 
from the trouble in getting the buds upon a 
long horizontal arm to start evenly in the spring. 
If two or three buds get the start of the others 
they will keep it unless especial care be taken 
by bending the arm to distribute the vigor of 
growth equally. 





Two Blunders in Cranberry Planting. 

We recently visited a plantation of about 
eighteen acres of cranberry vines on a peat 
bog, prepared at an expense of about $350 per 
acre. Here was an outlay for land and im- 
provements of over $8,000. The bog had been 
skimmed and graveled to the depth of eight 
inches, the owner meaning to do his work 
thoroughly, not doubting that nature would 
do hers and return him his capital with interest. 
The land was in the cranberry belt, within a 
mile of the shore, where the frost would never 
prevent a full crop. It was an excellent peat 
bottom, where cranberries ought to flourish. 
It was thoroughly prepared and planted with 
fruitful vines from productive bogs. But this 
money was all laid out upon land relying 
mainly upon the rainfall to flow it. There is 
no stream running through to flood it and keep 
it flooded until June. So the winter fre- 
quently sets in with no water to cover the 
vines, and when the water comes and just 
covers the vines, there is nothing to prevent 
freezing, and the ice lifts the plants by the 
roots and they perish by the thousand. Orif 
the gate is not shut, and the water runs off, 
the surface is frozen and thawed during the 
winter, and many plants are destroyed in this 
way. The one indispensable thing in success- 
ful cranberry culture has been~6verlooked. 
On Cape Cod flowing is deemed of so much 
importance that in some cases watcris pumped 
on to the plantation in the fall and ‘kept there 
at large expense through the winter. It is 
only in case of early and abundant fall rains 
that this plantation can be flowed in season to 
escape damage by the ice. There may be oc- 
casionally good crops here, but there can be 
no uniform success, owing to this blunder. Is 
it not strange, when there is so much wnoccu- 
pied peat swemp, with all the facilities for 
flowage, thet intelligent men will lay out their 
money lavishly upon cranberry plantations 
where snccess is clearly impossible? A second 
blunder was the Jarge growth of weeds per- 
mitted the second season. The theory is that 
drinterry vines will get sttth powvertfon of tite 





- a 
soil the third season that thereafter they wij] 
be able to maintain their supremacy without 
much further care. The sand here Was Of fair 
quality, though not of the best. It had been 
put on so deep that many of the vines had not 
struck through into the peat, and the growth 
was rather feeble. The weeds, on the con- 
trary, had srown with great luxuriance, and it 
would cost at least a thousand dollars to clear 
the plantation and put it in order for the next 
season. A little timely labor would have saved 
all this expense and the loss of growth in the 
vines from the choking of weeds, which is a 
much more important matter. The mysteries 
of cranberry growing are not all solved, but 


-certain things are well known to be indispensg- 


ble. Winter flowing is one of them, and an- 
other is the persistent cleaning of the plants 
through three summers at least. It is true 
that cranberries scald sometimes on new planta- 
tions from the want of vegetation to protect the 
fruit; but these early crops are not of much 
value, and it is much better that vegetation 
around the fruit should be the vines that bear 
it, than grass and weeds that are occupying the 
room which the vines need. 


The Grounds and Greenhouses of 
George Such. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
hapa 

Mr. Such’s place is located about three miles 
from the village of South Amboy, N. J., right 
in the midst of a wilderness of sand and scrub- 
oak; but that the sand has some virtue as a 
soil is everywhere apparent from the healthy 
condition of nearly everything cultivated. 
Lilies, Tuberoses, and Gladiolus, and other 
bulbs which are grown in large quantities, are 
particularly fine. The finest specimens of 
Akebia quenata and the new Ampelopsis tricus- 





pidata that I ever saw are here; the former in: 


an angle in a house 40 feet high, and no doubt 
would be double that height had Mr. Such 
only built his house high enough. Bedded in 
the ground was a most interesting collection 
of Agaves (Century Plant), numbering over a 
dozen distinct species; they were plants rang- 
ing from a foot to four feet in diameter, and 
when grown to the size that they are capable 
of would form a most striking display. 

Our run through the grounds was rapid, and 
no doubt many objects of interest were over- 
looked. But the greenhouse department was 
as carefully examined as our two hours’ time 
would admit of, and I candidly admit that 
never before to me was two hours spent with 
greater interest than in examining the wonder- 
ful collection that Mr. Such has accumulated 


here. The first building entered was the , 


Orchid house. I have no pretensions to be an 
expert in Orchid culture, but it seemed to me 
that this most valuable collection was in the 
highest degree of health and vigor. Many of 
the specimens were unusually large anda fine. 
Some plants of Oncidium Papilio (Butterfly- 
plant) were in bloom, as was Peristerta elata 
(Holy Spirft plant of the Spanish Americans) 
and a specimen of Cattleya Schilleriana that 
were alone worth coming to see. We were 
surprised to find so many large specimens of 
Orchids; plants whose individual value might 
buy a Western farm. A plant of the beautiful 
Dendrobium nobile, such as we saw here, would 
be a rarity even in Europe. Last year, Mr. 
Such informed me, it had over 500 blooms, 
which “were quickly sold to the New York 
Potereperetamaker’s at 16 Cents each, or $80 for the 
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flowers from a single plant! and that plant not 
more than four feet in diameter! At that rate 
a moderate greenhouse filled with Dendrobium 
nobile would be a little fortune; but it must be 
porne in mind that special culture is necessary 
for this family of plants, a knowledge of which 
is not so easily attainable as is the culture of 
Fuchsias or Geraniums. 
The stove or hothouses were next visited. 
Here a most remarkable plant of Stephanotis 
floribunda, covering a width of 6 feet by up- 
wards of 70 feet in length, was conspicuous, 
and must be a grand sight to see when covered 
with its clusters of fragrant white blossoms. 
Near it was another climber, Alamanda Een- 
dersoni, literally covered with its immense 
golden-colored flowers, measuring five inches 
across. Some fine specimens of Allocasia 
Sedenit and Veitcht were remarkable for the 
metallic luster of their leaves. Another plant 
interesting to the florist for its comparative 
rarity we here found in great abundance— 
Eucharis Amazonica, of which Mr. 8. had about 
50 plants, some averaging 4 feet in diameter. 
The white lily-like flowers of this plant are 
much valued for cut-flower decorations. Per- 
haps the most interesting of anything in this 
hothouse collection were the Pitcher plants, 
Nepenthes, of which there are some eight or 
nine species, and most of them very rare. A 
most wonderful species, Wepenthes Rafflestana, 
had “ pitchers” some of them large enough to 
hold a pint; the culor greenish yellow, speckled 
and. dashed with crimson spots. Our native 
Pitcher plants, Sarracenias, which belong to a 
different family, have their pitchers formed by 
the infolding of the broad leaf-stalk, but in 
these East Indian species the pitcher is a super- 
numerary appendage hanging from the ends of 
the leaves, and each pitcher is furnished 
with a lid. 

The palm-house, 25 x 120, contains many 
splendid specimens; quite a number of them 
have cost Mr. Such from $50 to $75 each to 
import, receiving them in the usual half-dead 
condition at that. These plants are getting in 
demand for horticultural exhibitions, and Mr. 
Such may soon begin to profitably realize on 
his heavy investments, for I understand he has 
the field in this matter pretty much to himself. 
Our last visit was to the fernery, which, like 
every other department at South Amboy, was 
teeming with rarities and fine specimens of the 
better known sorts. Among the finest things 
was a plant of Adiantum Farleyense, upwards 
of four feet in diameter. They showed me in 
London last year, at some of the leading florists’ 
places, much'smaller specimens of this fern as 
something wonderful. 

It is to be regretted that this collection of 
rare plants is not more accessible; but a new 
railroad line will soon make it so. Americans 
who visit Europe go into ecstasies over plant 
collections in London or Paris, not knowing 
that one of but little if any less merit is almost 
at their doors. In a few weeks’ stay in London 
last summer I examined nearly all such collec- 
tions, and with the exception of that of Veitch 
& Sons I saw none to surpass, as a whole, this 
of Mr. Such; many, of course, were larger, 
but for a well-selected collection of well-grown 
tropical plants, with the above exception, I saw 
none ahead of it. -The superintendent of Mr. 
Such’s establishment is Mr. James Taplin, late 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire. Mr.Tap- 
lin has good reason to be proud of his work; he 
Is evidently an enthusiastic cultivator, holding 
the details of his varied charge well in hand, and 








the most carping critic would have difficulty in 
pointing out anything with which to find fault. 
The taste for the culture of fine plants has vastly 
increased during the past five years, the fostering 
care of the horticultural societies of Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati having had much 
to do in bringing it about. Previously, all rur- 
serymen who had engaged in the growing of fine 
specimens of stove and greenhouse plants met 
with so little encouragement that hardly one of 
them made it a pecuniary success. That Mr. 
Such will make it so there is hardly a doubt, if 
our fall auction sales of such articles this year is 
any indication ; for the few small plants of rare 
kinds that were offered, even in the darkest 
days of the ‘‘ panic,” quickly sold at high prices. 

It may be interesting to know that Mr. Such 
started as an amateur florist a dozen years ago, 
entirely ignorant of either nomenclature or cul- 
ture, did not, as he says, know a Gladiolus 
from a Tuberose; and that in that short time 
he has left far behind establishments of similar 
kinds that have been in existence for 80 years 
and carried on by professional florists, which is 
certainly much to his credit, showing in this 
business as in all others the necéssity of the 
right man for the right place. 

[We had intended to give an account of Mr. 
Such’s establishment, but Mr. Henderson has 
anticipated us. We cheerfully give place to 
his article, as, coming from one. of the trade, it 
will not be likely to be considered as overdrawn. 
This general account of a most remarkable ‘¢eol- 
lection of plants is entirely within bounds, and 
we may at another time have something to say 
of some of its more striking features. Mr. 
Such’s success as a florist is a marked dllustra- 


tion of the fact that a gentleman of education. 
and energy is likely to succeed in whatever. 


direction he may devote himself. If we mis- 
take not, Mr. Such’s horticultural career began 
in a very modest way. He had read one of the 
Agriculiurist’s onion essays, and was induced 
to try what he could do in raising onions. He 
went to work, foll-wed directions, and had the 
pleasure of harvesting a fine crop, Nor was 
the crop all that resulted from his labors. The 
pleasure derived from watching the growth and 
development of the plants was such that it 
aroused a taste for cultivating that could not 
be satisfied, until from one thing to another he 
went on, and now he has a collection of plants 
the like of which does not exist elsewhere in 
the country. We trust that Mr. §. will pardon 
this somewhat personal allusion, which we 
make only as an encouragement to others who 


would gladly cultivate plants “if they only. 


knew how.’’ Mr. Such’s example is proof that 
it is not difficult to learn how. Mr. 8. has no 
hesitation in saying how positively ignorant he 
was at the beginning, and we know that in an 
immense collection he not only knows the 
name of every plant, but all about it horticul- 
turally and commercially.—Eb.]} 


ys _ 


The Late Planting of Bulbs. 
apa 

Some years ago one of our dealers in 
closing out his stock sent us a peck or more of 
Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs, good and bad, but 
mostly unpromising. Having already potted a 
supply of good bulbs, we did not care to de- 
vote pots toa rather poor-looking lot, so we 
took a couple of the oblong hampers in which 
champagne is imported, and about half filled 
them with a mixture of old moss (sphagnum) 
and earth, and planted the bulbs in this.. The 
hampers were put in a cdld, dark clovef, ard 








left to themselves. Sometime during the win. 
ter, when roots had formed, they were placea 
in aroom where it was light but not warm. 
As the plants slowly developed—and to our 
surprise the most of them did—and showed that 
they were likely to flower, the most forward 
of them were lifted with a bunch of the mixed 
carth and moss, and placed in pots where they 
wept on and bloomed. We nevér had more 
pleasure from bulbs than from this rubbishy 
lot. The question is often asked if bulbs will 
bloom again after having been forced in the 
house. Not well enough to be forced*again. 
When the flowers fade, cut away the -stalk 
and put the pots in a spare light room where 
the leaves can grow on as long as they will; if 
still growing when the ground opens, turn 
them out in some spare place, and leave them. 
They will gather strength in a few years and 
give a fair bloom, but will neyer be 
“fancy” bulbs again. One word nde, 
less you are a bulb. fancier—and a novice is 
not likely to be—do not select expensive, 

sorts from the catalogues, but go to some’ 
known dealer and tell him how many 

you want, and ask him to give you the a he 
can of assorted colors for the money, 
ginner will at any reputable e 
what will satisfy him quite as 
had made his SPeren, at 






wees price. 





Goal Ashes for Garden Walks 


Inijears past a published cotimunica- 
‘tions from several correspondents commending 
coal ashes for making garden walks. Living in 
a locality where gravel can only be had ata 
great expense, we had -our choice between as- 
phalt of some kind, concrete, and coal ashes. 
The soil is exceedingly lightand sandy, and we 
made the experiment with coal ashes without 
any great confidence in its suecess. ‘The bed of 
the walk was first Teveled and : slightly 
elevated in the middle, then about inches 
of fine coal ashes were applied, but Carefully 
spread; a little soil was scattered over#the 
ashes, the whole wetted down by water from a 
watering-pot and rolled. The walks have been 
made for more than a year; they were quite 
satisfactory in a few days after they were laid, 
and have been improving ever since. They 
are sufficiently firm, afford a pleasant surface 
for the foot, and are of a pleasing color, much 
more so than any asphalt that we have seen; 
It was anticipated that the ashes would cause 
annoyance by adhering to the shoes and thus 
be a trouble to the housekeeper, but there is no 
difficulty of this kind. Weeds will grow in a 
walk of this kind just as they will in one of 
gravel, but a scuffling over when needed, adding 
fresh ashes where the surface is uneven, and an 
occasional rolling keep the walks in excellent 
order with very little trouble. Of course, our 
ashes are those from anthracite coal. We have 
had no experience with bituminous coal ashes, 
but believe they are satisfactorily used in Eng- 
land. Not long ago we visited one of the. finest 
and best kept places in the neighborhood of 
Boston, and found ashes in use upon a portion 
of the walks. The proprietor informed us that 
he was well satisfied with paths made of this 
material after it had become well settled. 

MusHrooms seem to be unusually abundant 
this year in England. A correspondent of the 
Times states that from Bangor station special 
trains have been sent laden with 
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An Ornamental Golden-Rod. 


——_o—— 
Of late years the taste for cultivating hardy 
herbaceous perennials has increased in this 
country. Nurserymen and florists now have 





larger than in most of the other species, and of 
a bright yellow color. The leaves are thick 
and rigid, the lower ones being oval or oblong 
with a long petiole, while the upper are sessile. 
It grows to a height of three to five feet, and 


THE STIFF GOLDEN-ROD.—(Solidago rigida.) 


their separate lists of perennials, and many 
amateurs are engaging largely in their cultiva- 
tion. The Solidagos or Golden-rods have 
generally been omitted from collections, not 
from the lack of merit, but principally on ac- 
count of their great abundance throughout the 
country. They are so common along fence- 
rows and in uncultivated fields that it does not 
pay to remove them to the garden while they 
can be enjoyed in such abundance without the 
trouble of planting. Were it not for its abun- 
dance, Solidago nemoralis would make a valu- 
able plant for the garden, especially when 
platited in masses, as its bright, yellow flowers, 
which appear in August, render it quite attrac- 
tive. There are nearly forty pecies of Solidago 
found in the Northern States alone, and while 
some of these are widely distributed others are 
restricted to a few localities. There are a few 
of these rarer Golden-rods which make a fine 
appearance in the garden, as they bloom after 
most of the autumn flowers have disappeared. 
Among these none is finer than the one here 


figured, the Stiff Golden-rod, Solidago rigida. 


lis species is found from Connecticut to Wis- 
in to Arkansas and Texas, 
Rot usually in abundance. The flowers are 








we were much pleased with its appearance in 
our grounds the past season. The engraving 
shows one of the lower leaves, together with 
the upper portion of the stem with flowers. 
Besides the above species there are a number of 
others which are worth a trial, though we have 
only grown &. odora and &. sempervirens ; this 
last has thick, fleshy leaves, the lower of which 
are a foot or more in length, and is found in 
marshes along the sea-coast. &. Ohioensis, 8. 
Shortii, and 8. Riddellii are handsome species 
to add to a collection of herbaceous plants, and 
there are probably some southern ones which 
might be grown at the north with a little pro- 
tection during winter. 


The Souvenir du Congres Pear. 
BY W. C. BARRY. 

This variety, as its name implies, was dedica- 
ted to the Pomological Congress of France by 
its originator M. Morel. It was submitted to 
public examination for the first time at the 
Universal Exposition in Paris in 1867, and re- 
ceived a first premium. 

At the Pomological Convention lately held 











——== 
in Boston, it was shown in the collection of 
Ellwanger and Barry, and on account of its 
size, beauty, and fine quality, attracted Consid- 
erable attention. The tree is an upright Pyram: 
idal grower, vigorous and very productive, 
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PEAR—SOUVENIR DU CONGRES. 


The fruit grows sometimes singly but generally 
in clusters of two and three from the same bud, 
and hangs firmly to the tree when exposed to 
influences which cause other varieties to drop. 

The specimens are large to very large, larger 
than Bartlett or Clapp’s Favorite, to which they 
bear a strong resemblance. The skin is smooth, 
bright yellow. when the fruit is fully matured, 
with the parts exposed to the sun brilliant red 
or carmine. The flesh, while it is very like that 
of the Bartlett, has aless defined musky flavor, 
and it is firm to the core. Its season of ripen- 
ing commences about the first of August, before 
the Bartlett, and extends into September. As 
a large, showy, very early new pear of fine 
quality it ranks number one. 

[The specimens of Souvenir du Congres ex- 
hibited at Boston attracted much attention from 
their great size and promising appearance. The 
engraving here given is from a specimen selected 
by Mr. W. C. Barry, as being characteristic in 
form, though it was not the largest in the col- 
lection. It is represented of the natural size 
in the engraving, and it will be seen that it is 
remarkable when we consider its earliness, a8 
most of our very early varieties are deficient in 
size. We hope much from this pear.—Ep.] 
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. garden. The steps are inside of the grounds, and | it isa source of almost hourly annoyance to have 
TILE: HOUSEHOLD. a neat hand-rail should be made on each side of it. | the ashes and coals dropping out upon the floor 


a (For other Household Items, see ** Basket" pages.) 








A Handy Boot-Rack. 


—_~——- 


One of the greatest troubles of the neat house- 
wife in the country results from the muddy boots 
of those members of the family who have to work 
in the fields, the stables, and the barn-yard. The 
wet boots must be dried, and are generally left un- 
der the kitchen stove, where their presence is very 
disagreeable. Now, to have a neat kitchen, there 
should be a boot-rack placed behind the stove, in 
which the damp boots may be placed to dry. Such 
a contrivance 2s the one shown in the engraving 





PLAN OF A BOOT-RAOK. 


has been found a great convenience. It has three 
shalyes about four feet long, ten inches wide, and 
placed a foot apart. At one end a boot-jack is 
fixed by hinges, so that when not in use it is folded 
against one end of the rack and secured by a button. 
There is also a stand for cleaning boots at the 
front, which also folds up when not in use, and 
the blacking brushes are placed on the shelves be- 
hind the stand and are out of sight. The two feet 
of the stand are also hinged, and when it is folded 
they hang down out of the way. The rack should 
be made. of dressed pine boards, and painted or 
stained of some dark, durable color. 





A Carriage Step. 
pigeon © 
Few people ever think of the convenience of a 
carriage step. A man, of course, thinks such a 
convenience uncalled for, so far as he is concerned, 


A CARRIAGE-STEP, 


and it is not considered part of a woman’s business 
to see to the building of any such thing as a car- 
riage step. But she may suggest its utility and 
convenience for her, and by the help of the accom- 
panying engraving and description she may procure 
one to be made by laying the plans and making the 
request. Hence we give it a place in the Household 


Department. It should be built in a convenient 


place in the garden fence near to the entrance 
gate. It then remains a part of the fence, and no 
injurious animal can gain access by its means to the 

















The engraving so clearly explains itself that no 


further description is needed. 





Home Topics, 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—o— 


A Few Points 1x Cooxrne-Stoves.—A great 
deal might be! said about cooking-stoves which I 
shall not undertake to say at the present writing. 
I had no sort of idea what I wanted for a kitchen 
stove when I began to keep house, and I have not 
fully made up my mind now. I am pretty sure, 
however, that I do not like to catch my dress or 
apron upon the hearth when I am flying past it, 
either pulling the hearth out 
upon the floor or tearing my 
clothing. I like better a 
stove hearth that lifis out 
when. the ashes are to be 
taken from beneath it. 
Since it falls to my lot to sit 
down beside the cooking- 
stove sometimes on a cold 
day when I would warm my 
feet, and since it is not at all 
uncommon in winter for the 
children to come bustling 
into the kitchen from their 
play with toes suffering from 
cold—I like a low hearth. 
The oven may be full of 
bread, and anyhow the 
hearth is the best place for warming the feet. The 
high hearth may be more convenient for setting 
dishes to be kept warm ; but dishes on the hearth 
are usually in the way, especially if you have to 


draw it out when you would give the fire more 


air. You may be told that it is unnecessary to 
draw out the hearth, as there is a slide that. may 
be opened or closed; but possibly the slide will 
not work at all, and perhaps you must pull out 
the hearth very frequently to clear away the ashes 
from before the fire. 

I like the stoves with the long, high doors open- 
ing the whole front and exposing the cheerful 
blaze behind the grate. In warm weather these 
may be kept shut, but on a cold morning we would 
gladly have them open. Sometimes in the twilight 
such a stove is almost as good as a fire-place to 
knit before. Iam sick of the stoves that have the 
fire shut away in the middle where you can not see 
it at all, nor feel it either until the fire has been 
kindled along time. I want 
a stove with an oven that will 
heat up quickly, so that gems 
or potatoes may be baked 
sometimes for an early break- 


stove asa bad baker until you 
are sure that justice has been 
done it in lengthof pipe. Our 
stove stood in a shed or sum- 
mer kitchen all summer, and 
I was sorely tried by its slow 
baking. The same stove was 
much improved in baking pow- 
er when another length of 
pipe was added above the roof. 
After it was moved into the 
kitchen, with more pipe and 
length of chimney, there was 
a very decided improvement. 
Sometimes the draft is bad because the pipe fits 
into the chimney too loosely, allowing too much 
air to enter around the pipe. On the contrary, if 
the draft is too strong, as sometimes in the lower 
rooms of a high house, or where there is a long 
straight pipe and chimney, the difficulty may be 
remedied by making a hole in the pipe or en- 
trance to the chimney. 

Another point in reference to the hearth. It 
should extend under the end or side-door where 
wood is putin. Even with some first-class stoves 


fast. Never condemn your | 


whenever the fire is replenished. Dread of this 
leads to opening the top of the stove for putting 
in wood, causing wood litter upon the stove and 
the escape of smoke into the room. Zinc under 
the stove may lessen the danger of burning up the 
house, but we @o not like to have be sue 

with coals and ashes. ‘ 

We must not expect that the wiialiee ‘ised of 
stoves will give equal satisfaction with larger ones. 
There will be more difficulty on account of tod 
long wood; the end door is necessarily smaller 
and the fire-box more easily crowded ; the top of 
the stove sometimes fails to accommodate the pots 
and kettles and leave room to wedge in a coffee- 
pot; the ashes clog up the draft too quickly and 
need lifting every morning. 

“ CumpREN’s Worx.”—Who is going to answer 
‘Susan Mann’s” question? MayI putina word? 
In the first place, I should say that no woman who 
has “been through the mill” seriously considers 
the work of small children as help in the 
hold. Men sometimes labor long under that ‘ 
sion, We teach the little ones to work, s 
call it “ helping mamma,” for their own, 0 
and in the hope that when practice has mad¢ them 
somewhere near perfect in their tasks poy xa 1 
really be helpers. But if they are 
dren, with the life and buoyancy that belong ri 
fully to childhood, they do not put 

‘upon their tasks long’ at a time, and it becomes 
very wearisome to keep reminding and ‘hurrying 
them. Children are said to be ‘careless,’’ but 
who have a better right to be free from care? 
Little by little we must teach them to carty respon- 
“sibilities and cares, but: a child’s face where care 
sits habitually is a pitiful sight: © >" — 

A mother who was lately complimented because 
her boy of ten was }‘‘such: a little man’’ about 
‘helping her, ‘replied’ : “Hels a good boy, and 
I don’t know what I could ‘do without him, but I 
feel sad every. day becatise: he has'to:work so, I 
feel as though I am defrauding him of his child- 
hood. He neverean‘be a‘child againjand it isn’t 
fair to saddle him now with sv many ‘tasks:” 

Do farmers expect any real ‘work ftom their 
small colts and calves? I think that ‘children un- 
der eight years of age who do all of the table-set- 
ting and dish-washing and sweeping regularly are 
very remarkable children, and I do not see how 
one could reasonably require more. I think thata 
woman who trains her children to do this work 
while so young ought not to have much other care 
or labor, because the task of training children to 
work—the nerve or firmness to hold them straight 
to the task—is itself so arduous. 

Sprit Pras.—I see no recipes in the books for 
cooking split peas without meat. They are gener- 
ally used as thickening for soups, but they make a 
nutritious and palatable soup when cooked alone. 
Like beans, they must be cooked a long time. It is 
well to put them soaking in warm water at night. 
In the morning drain off the water and cover them 
with a good deal of fresh water, as théy absorb 
great quantity while swelling and cooking. Cook 
them slowly the whole forenoon ; and if the pedis 
are good they will be entirely broken up when the 
soup is done. Season it with salt, also with cream 
or milk and butter. I have had peas which it 
seemed impossible to cook, and peas that had a 
flavor of all sorts of barn fodder; but good peas 
are much liked in aur family. The most common 
mistake in cooking them is not giving them time 
enough. If I cooked them with beef-soup I should 
give them much more time than the recipe-books 
say, for peas that, so to speak, have ‘‘ dissolved” 
in cooking are far better than those mashed 
through a colander, 

Driep Pras.—Any good peas (minus insects) 
well cured are good for making soup. Wash them, 
soak them, and cook them the same as split peas. 
These, however, should be strained to free the 
soup from the skins. Split peas have had the 
skins removed by machinery, which, of corrse, 
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| caused them to split. 
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—_————————— 
PEARLED BARLEY.—This makes an excellent 
thickening for a meat soup, as you would use rice, 


eply you must’ cook it two or three hours. It is |, 


good boiled alone und eaten with sweetened cream. 
Boil it about three hours. ° 
_ Roast Dvox.—Wild duck often has a strong 
flayor when cooked which is very, disagreeable to 
many. Marion Harland speaks of it as a ‘‘fishy 
-flayor,”’ and says it may be remedied by parboiling 
the dressed duck with a raw peeled carrot or an 
onion inside. The onion imparts some flavor, and 
should not be used unless there is onion in the 
dressing.. A more important point is to remove 
the oil-sacs from the back of the fowl. A very 
important point (with all poultry, and indeed with 
all animal food).is the removal of the entrails. 

A very nice way to stuff and roast a duck is the 
following: For a moderate-sized duck take three 
potatoes, quarter of a good-sized onion chopped 

ery fine, half a tea-spoon each of summer savory 
d marjoram, a table-spoonful of butter, and a 
Tittle pepper and salt. Put it,with a piece of butter, 
in the dripping-pan in the oven, and baste with the 
butter once in every ten minutes. Roast ‘thor- 
oughly for an hour, or moré if the duck is old and 
large. Mrs. Beecher says : “If too much cooked, 
a duck becomes very dry and tasteless.” 

This mode of roasting makes no allowance for 
gravy. That is made of the water in the bottom of 
the dripping-pan (after all of the fat bas been re- 
moved) thickened with flour and the boiled and 
chopped giblets. 


Sournern Mops or Baxrne Squasu.—I am told 
that “‘nothing cap be gooder”’ than the following 
mode of baking winter squash: Cut open the 
squash, and after scraping each half put a table- 
spoonful of butter and a table-spoonful of sugar 
‘imeach. Bake slowly, and baste the inside so that 
the'sugar and butter may permeate it evenly. 

ol give the recipe as it was given me. I have al- 
ways thought that squash should be put info hot 
oven and baked rather fast (though 

while to: iake*it*thoroughly, and I think it is often 
iserved when little more than half done), as much 

p sweetness of the squash seems to escape by 

baking. It hardly seems fair treatment of 
-anything so good as a Hubbard squash (to say 
nothing of economy) to allow it to waste its own 
‘natural sweetness on the desert air of the oven, 
and then attempt to supply the loss by imparting 
the sweetness of sugar. But you can try it. 


Christmas Toys. 
See ag 

It has usually been my lot to have to send by 
others for the toys I would give my children, and 
I know that many other mothers are similarly sit- 
uated. I went through a large toy-store the 
other day in search of hints to give parents who 
ean’t think what in the world to give their chil- 
dren next Christmas. 

There is such a great variety of toys that every 
one ought to get suited. It may seem an easy 
thing to select from so many, but really it is a 
matter, that calls for considerable judgment. 
“Christmas comes but once a year,’’ and I think 
its..presents should be. very carefully chosen if 
possible. I should like to give about three presents 
—perhaps four—to each girl and boy. Or I would 
like to have each girl and boy receive as manyfrom 
different friends. One present for any average 
child. under. twelve should surely be something 
that would make a znoise—a trumpet, a mouth- 
organ, @ jew’s-harp, a penny whistle, a toy mock- 
ing-bird, a toy accordion or fiddle, a squeaking 
ball or bird or mewing cat, possibly (O could I en- 
dure the racket!) a drum. Perhaps the drums and 
trumpets ought to wait for summer time. But we 
must consider our neighbors’ ears too. The mouth 
organs ought to give some pleasure to everybody 
but the one “ who has no music in his soul, and is 
not moved by concord of sweet sounds.’’ The 
chords are usually pleasant, and a mouth organ is 
better than no music in the house. Warn the little 
oues not to break off the metal side-casings, as the 
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organ goes to ruin very soon after that happens. 
I wish now that I had had ours riveted together 
again when one side first got loose. A nice thing 
for baby is a soft rubber ball with a squeak inside. 
Babies always like balls, I notice. Froebel was 
right in making that the first uf his series of gifts. 
How the little ones beg to take eggs in their hands. 
I see that china nest-eggs have their place in toy- 
stores, and rightly too, for they suit babies 
admirably. : 

Having made sure that the instinctive craving of 

every child of nature to make a noise in the world 
has some gratification, if only by 9 penny whistle, 
I would wish to have it receive some present of an 
industrial character, some small implement to play 
at work with. All kinds of building and kinder- 
garten blocks may come under this head. Dolls 
too—why not? Isn’t the care of children the big- 
gest job—though perhaps the most pleasant—that 
mothers have to do? I should not choose for my 
little girls the dolls with ear-rings and brooch. 
Some sweet child-face and curly head would be a 
better educator of its’ taste—for a child’s taste is 
cultivated by all its playthings. For this reason 
I would dress the dolls simply, in pretty child- 
frocks rather than in fine-lady costumes. There 
are very sweet faces among the bisque doll heads, 
quite preferable to the’shining china heads, I think. 
Two “indestructible ” or leather-headed dolls have 
done the hardest kind of service in our family for 
a year past. They are more durable than even the 
rubber dolls, which mischievous children cut and 
*bite with their teeth. I have seen none of these 
‘so pretty as the bisque heads, and they grow pale if 
subjected to baths, but it seems impossible to 
‘break them. Fire alone can utterly ruin them, serv- 
‘ing them as it serves other leather. 
* Sets of dishes are much prized by little girls. 
“They ure only ‘‘ tea sets,’’ and the plates and knives 
and forks must be supplied separately. Very small 
china sets, suitable for beginners in doll house- 
‘keeping, can be bought for twenty-five cents. 
Pheer are the cheapest, I believe, but beautiful sets 
“soinétimes cost many dollars. Even elegant real 
silver sets are sometimes presented to wealthy 
children. We won’t do so by our children, however, 
not only because we can’t, but because it seems so 
cruelly selfish when thousands and thousands of 
little children have scarcely a plaything at all. 

The doll-houses with their furniture do not so 
clearly come under the head of industrial imple- 
ments, since they are merely the apartments of the 
dolls. I would give a great deal more for the little 
old tool-house where I was once allowed to keep 
house for my dolls, and which was large enough 
for me to rock my babies to sleep and sit down to 
meals in with a few little friends at my small table, 
than for any costly doll-house I have seen. But 
where children can-have almost everything that 
they want doll-houses work in nicely. Some litile 
cubby under the stairs, or a corner of mamma’s 
room, may be almost a paradise for a little incipient 
woman with domestic tastes. Here will accumu- 
late, one by one, the doll, the doll’s bed and box 
of clothes, the dishes and their shelves, the wash- 
board and tub, the flat-iron and its stand, with a 
little holder and ironing-sheet, the broom and dust- 
pan, ete. . Dear little housekeepers! Their imple- 
ments should be large enough to be of real use to 
them, and for this reason I should prefer to get 
one or two at a time, rather than a whole “ kitch- 
en” with all sorts of very small implements 
which only dolls can use with any satisfaction. 

Tool-chests for the boys (and for girls, too, 
if they show a desire for them) give pleasure and 
profit. I fancy, however, that the money goes 
farther and pleases more if used for separate tools 
—first a hammer, afterwards a knife, then a gimlet, 
and other tools as the little workman’s needs re- 
quire. Half a dollar will buy a small saw or one of 
the nice fifty-feet tape measures that carpenters 
use—two things which the boys I know covet 
greatly.- Children with artistic tastes will prize 
paint-boxes and sets of drawing instruments. The 
latter can be bought for a dollar or a dollar and a 
half, and the cheapést paint-boxes are only 10 cents. 

The carts and wheel-barrows are very delightful 





—=—=—_—_—_—_—_— 
and useful. By “useful’’ I mean simply that th, 
make children happy—the best use of a playthin 
after all, however many other uses it may have, [¢ 
they can be happy in what seems to them indust 
instead of mere amusement like spinning tops pe 
much the better for their whole development, 
The tops have their place though, and so do al] th 
jumping-jacks and other funny things, 

What crowds of them there are—steamboatg 
trains of cars, fire-engines that throw water a ; 
many feet, dancing dolls. It is impossible to enu- 
merate all these things, so we will hasten to another 
department—that of the games and puzzles, There 
are jack-strawg and dominoes and checkers, jj 
useful intellectually as well as socially. There are 
various games of cards more or less profitable: the 
game of authors, game of poets, game of Dickens, 
historical cards, game of artists, cic. There are 
panoramas (seventy-five cents apiece)—two of 
which pleased me particularly. One isa panorama 
of American history—a series of colored pictures 
of early American bistory arranged on rollers in g 
case. There is a large poster or advertisement of 
this. show in the box, and a card of forty little ep. 
trance tickets, and a copy of a short, lively lecture 
about the pictures. The other one is about the 
late war of the rebellion, and is got up in the same 
style—very captivating to most children old eaough 
to understand it. 

The third Christmas gift which I want every 
child to have is a good book suited to its years and 
tastes. The fourth should be something pleasing 
to the palate—not candy fcr my children, or only 
avery small quantity. A fine apple or a fresh pop. 
corn ball is better. Of course, I do not advise 
that more than one present be given, or more than 
one nice present, but I see the spicial use and ac- 
ceptability of all these things. Y¥ want children to 
have plenty of playthings, brt <hey should leam 
to be pleased with simple and inexpensive things, 
The penny cast-iron toys please small children— 
spades, axes, hammers, re«es, etc. Sleds! O yes! 
for girls as well as boys \~bat we must stop some- 
where. RELL. 
2 


Cake and Doughnuts. 


The following come from a Connecticut lady, 
Mrs. H. 8. P., who has tested them and says that 
they are thoroughly practical: 

Cream CaKkE.—Two eggs; one cup of sugar; 
one cup of cream;. two cups of flour; one tea- 
spoonful of cream-of-tartar; one tea-spoonful 
of soda, 

LoaF Cakk.—Three eggs; one cup of sugar; 
half a cup of butter; one cup of cream; one tea- 
spoonful of soda; one cup of raisins; one cup of 
currants ; flour and nutmeg. 

CrEaM CooKigs.—One egg; one large cup of 
sugar; one cup of cream; one half cup of sour 
milk; half a tea-spocnful of soda; flour enough 
to roll. 

RAIsED Caxe.—Two cups of raised dough; two 
eggs; two cups of sugar; one cup of butter; one 
cup.of sweet milk; one tea-spoonful of soda; two 
cups of flour; one cup of fruit ; cinnamon, cloves, 








‘and nutmeg? To be put into the oven at once. 


Cocoa-NuT CaKkE.—Two eggs; beat the whites to 
a stiff froth ; one and a half cup of sugar; ‘half a 
cup of butter; half a cup of sweet milk ; one tea- 
spoonful of cream-of-tartar ; half a tea-spoonful of 
soda; two and a quarter cups of flour; half a cup 
of cocoa-nut ; flavor with lemon. 


MinuTE Sponce Cake.—Beat three eggs two 
minutes; add one cup and a half of sugar; beat 
two minutes; one:cup of flour and one tea-spoon- 
ful of cream-of-tartar; beat exile minute; add half 
a cup of cold water with ‘halftd stea-spoonful of 
soda and a spoonful of extract of lemon ; beat one 
minute; add one cup of flour; bedt,one minnte. 
Splendid. 

Dovennuts.—Two eggs; two cups of sugar; two 
cups of sweet milk ; a little salt ; five pitts of flour, 
with two even measures each of acid and soda 
of Horsford’s preparation mixed well in the flour. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
nner eye eee eee 
The Doctor’s Talks. 


ABOUT A PIECE OF LIMESTONE. 

Now, my young chemists, having found your limestone, 
what shall the next step be ? “ Young chemists,” you will 
gay, ‘‘we never thonght of being chemists.”"—Do you 
know what chemists do? Ido not mean that kind who 
gell pills and have blue bottles in their shop windows ; 
but chemists that have made great discoveries, such as 
Faraday, Davy, and Liebig, who are now dead, and 
Johnson, Gibbs, Smith, and many others who are living 
and working. They spend their time in trying to find 
out all about things, just as you waht to find out about 
the limestone. When astrange substance is brought to 
one of these great chemists he does just as you have 
done with the piece of limestone ; he looks at the color, 
tries how hard it is, tries if it has any taste—in short, 
first tries his senses upon it. Thenif he wishes to know 
more about it he does just what I wish you to do with the 
limestone. He begins to ask it questions. ‘ Ask it ques- 
tions ?—the idea of asking a stone questions!’ Do not 


. Jaugh, but wait until I explain. You put the vinegar 


question to the limestone last month, and the answer 
was—bubbles. Now let us put another question: ‘* What 
effect has heat upon limestone?” To get an answer to 
this you must break a piece up into small fragments and 
put some of them in astrong coal fire, where they will get 
not only red hot, but white hot. The bits should not be 
larger than a hazel-nui or a small walnut, and be placed 
where the fire is very hot. Do not be ina hurry for the 
answer, for you must wait for three or four hours, accord- 
ing to the kind of limestone, the size of the pieces, and 
the hotness of the fire. Ihave no doubt that those who 
burn wood instead of coal can make the experiment 
quite as well by placing their bits of limestone among 
the live coals on the hearth, but they may have to keep 
it there longer. When the limestone has been cooked 
for three or four hours you may take it out and place it 
on the stove hearth to cool. What has been the effect 
of heating it? If the limestone had any shiny particles 
in it before heating you will not see any now, but the 
whole will look dead white. The pieces will be much 
lighter than before, and if you weighed them before and 
after heating you would find that they had lost a large 
share of their weight—nearly half; or to speak mcre ac- 
curately, forty-four hundredths. That is, if a hundred 
pounds of limestone were thoroughly heated in a strong 
furnace there would be but fifty-six pounds of it left. 
The pieces are just as large as they were before heaiing, 
but very much lighter.. The heat has driven off some- 
thing. ‘*Whatisit?’”’ We will look into that after a 
while; but for the present we will not trouble ourselves 
about what is gone but consider that which is left. 
When your bits of burned limestone are quite cool you 
may proceed to examine them. I can not advise you to 
try your senses upon the stone after it has been burned, 
but you may try one of the abundant things—thatis water. 
Let a few drops of water fall upon one of the pieces 
placed in a gaucer—only a few drops. ‘hey sink in at 
once. In afew moments more put on a few drops more. 
These will probably hiss, steam will arise, the lump will 
swell and crack and finally fail apart, and you will have 
only a dry powder; perhaps more drops of water may be 
added and the powder take it up and yet remain dry. 
Now you will note two things: The addition of water to 
this burned limestorte produces heat, and though you add 
a considerable quantity of water the stone falls to pieces 
and remains dry. You perhaps hardly need to be told 
that the heat has converted your limestone into lime, and 
that you have been doing on a small scale what is done 
in lime-burning in large 
kilns, where many tons 
of limestone are sub- 
jected to strong heat 
and made into lime; a 
substance so useful in 
many ways. You have 
seen masons preparing 
mortar; they throw 
water upon the lime; 
agreat heat is produced, but as they wish the lime 
as a sort of paste they use more water than is needed to 
make it fall to piéces as a dry powder. You can try the 
experiment with the lime you have burned yourselves or 
with a piece of mason’s lime. By dropping the water 
upon it carefully you will find it to grow very hot, and 
although much water has been added the lime remains 
perfectly dry. This is a most wonderful thing, and I wish 
you to look at it closely. I do not know that I can ex- 
plain it better than by saying that lime and water have a 
very strong liking for ene another, or attraction, and 
that the combination of the two is a solid, althongh one 
of this singular partnership, water, is a liquid. If you 
had the means to weigh accurately, you would find that 
28 parts or pounds of lime would take up or unite with 








9 parts or pounds of water and yet remaindry. The 
water departs from its liquid state and becomes a part of 
a solid. I could tell you of many other cases in which 
water becomes a part of a so’id. Alum, for instance, is 
perfectly hard, and is nearly half of its weight water, as 
you can see by putting a piece upon a shovel and holding 
it over the fire, when the water will be driven off as 
steam. But we are talking about lime, and not alum, 
When lime is freshly burned it is called guéck-lime,which 
means live or active lime. When you have put upon it 
all the water it will take up it is said to be slaked—that 
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Fig. 2.—PAPER MAT. 
a compound of lime and water the chemists call it hydrate oan 


of lime. The Greek word for water, which we may write 
huder, comes in play in many of our English words re- 
ferring to matters in which water is concerned; thus we 
have hydraulics, hydrant, etc., and combinations of other 
substances with water are called by the chemists hydrates, 
and our lime when. combined with water is hydrate of 
lime. ‘ But the heat given out?*’ I was sure you would 
want to know about that—and that is the most difficult 
thing to explain. Let us try. If you have a piece of 
solid water—ice—you have to heat it to make it liquid 
water. If you have liquid water that you wish to make 
solid, or ice, you have to take away heat from it, or 
coolit. A certain-amount of heat is necessary in order 
that water shall remain in a liquid state. Well, when we 
put the water and the lime together they like one another 
so much that they will unite and form a solid compound 
—the slaked lime; and the heat having nothing to do any 
longer in keeping the water liquid just escapes, and the 
lime becomes very hot, How great thie heat is you see 
when the masons slake a large quantity of lime, and it is 
shown more strikingly still when a vessel loaded with 





Fig. 1.—PATTERN FOR PAPER MAT. 


lime springs a leak. The action of the water upon the 
lime then produces heat enough to set the vessel on fire, 
and many disasters have been caused in this way. But I 
think that this lesson upon lime is long encugh for once. 
Let us suppose you have slaked your lime in a saucer or 
other convenient dish; now add water gradnally, and 
stir it until the whole forms a milky liquid; pour this 
into a bottle, a pint bottle or one smaller will do; then 
fill it quite up with water, cork it, and set it aside until 
the next talk. 
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Paper Weaving. 


We have seen very pretty mats woven with strips of 
paper of different colors. The paper chosen for this pur- 











tain to the culture of flowers, 
The commencement. of war. 

A fluid. 

Undaunted. 

Circuitous. ! 

A model, 

Reliable. 

A subject of consideration with farmers. 

A delightful employment for ladies 

Not governing. 

Brighten life. 

11. The occupation of many a gentleman of leisure. 
12. A region. 

13. A girl’s name. 
14. A conjunction. 
15. Part of an egg. 


—* 
SOLAS HM I 


Wm. L. E., Ir. 
RIDDLE.; 

My home is the whole globe. I sometimes live in the 
air, sometimes in the clouds, sometimes in the bowels of 
the earth, and some- 
times on the surface. 
Wherever I go there are 
some who welcome me 
and some who dislike 
me. Children can not 
live without me, and 
yet I am of no use to 
them. Sometimes’ I 
betoken sorrow and 
sometimes happiness. And now 1 ask you to find my 
name althongh I am invisible. Cus. W. SHELMIRE. 


CHEMICAL PUZZLE. 
I am four-fifths of what you daily breathe, 
The other fifth within your lungs I leave; ; 
Starvation in young plants I keep away; 
From fiercest firé I pass unharmed away, 
R, T. IsBrstTeR, 
ANAGRAMS. ‘ 
6. Eden, Master N. 
%. See plant burn. | 
8. Ia fit leaf. 
9. Fault in line. 
10, But not rice, 


1. Let parson. 

2. Leaving rest. 
3. Slim cheap cod, 
4. Able scion. 

5. In fact in gem. 
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CONCEALED SEAS, @ULFS, BAYS, ETC. 

1. Osis, I am going to school next Monday week. 

2. Bab lacks only one block of having a hundred in 
her quilt. 

8.. I could not tell whether it was the clown or the 
horse that knocked over the stool. 

4. It. was a new hit, Elsie said, but I did not think 
much of, it. 

5. Did you see Ben gallop past here this morning? 

Auicze E. Brown. 





ys 
oy . 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

Awachams.—1. Acknowledged. 2 Tranegressed. 
@. Ordinances. 4. Dispersion. 5. Impoverished. 
6. Prophesied. 7% ‘Tabernacles. 8. Inheritance, 
9. Phenomena. 10. Circumstances. 

Cross-Worp.—George Washington. 

AtruaseticaL ARITHMETIC.— 

282)970543(3441 (Key ; Boiled mush.) 





P1.—Do good to your enemy that he may become 
your friend. 

NumeEricat Entema.—The Innocents Abroad ; or the 
new Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Riwpize.—Page. 





AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wir1.—Your square word began finely but ended in- 
gloriously: a full stop will not quite do for a letter. 
Try again. 

Frep H. B.—Perhaps you failed to-say whether your 
contribution was intended for the Hearth and Home or for 
the Agricultirist. I can only guess if I receive no hint 
as to which paper the puzzle is meant for. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to Ambrose M. S., 
M. G., Le Roy, the O. P. A., Martin B. Weiske, Frank P., 
Ida M. C., and Frank L. S. 

Aunt Sue’s address is Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Morning Paper. 


Here is a picture that will please youngsters. All chil- 
dren like dogs, and we are-not quite sure but they like 
mischievous dogs the best. If they do, they will like 
this dog, for he is certainly one of the roguish sort, The 
scene is evidently in the suburbs of some city or town 
where the carrier leaves the paperevery morning. Those 
who are accustomed to get their paper regularly every 
morning feel quite annoyed if it does not come at the 
regular time. The good old gentleman was evidently not 
the only one upon the look-out for the paper this morn- 
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the American Agriculturist. 


ing. Zip had seen the paper morning after morning fly 
from the carrier’s hands to the door-step, and then soon 
after picked up by some one from the house. ‘ What is 
this?” he thought—that is if dogs do think, and some of 
them seem to—‘there must be something good, or the 
people in the house would not be go anxious to get it. If 
it is good for them it must be good for me, and I will try 
what it is like.” How Zip carried out his intentions 
about the paper, and the consternation of its rightful 
owner when he discovered the mischief are so well told 
by the artist who drew the picture, that we need not say 
anything more about them. Did yon ever notice how 
very fond some dogs are of playing with paper? They 
like to play with it and tear it in pieces, probably just for 
the fun of hearing it rustle. It is not well to encourage 
dogs in this; though it seems fun at the time it may lead 
to mischief, Some time, when no one is by to watch, 
the dog may amuse himself with a piece of paper that is 
of great value, and thus make trouble. We must tell you 
about a dog we used to know whose name was not Zip, 
but “Tip.” Tip’s master had taught him many tricks, 
and a more intelligent dog we never saw. The master, 
an exceedingly neat man, was in a bank, which was 
nicely carpeted and kept in the best possible order. Tip 
had been trained to pick up every scrap of paper that the 
customers of the bank and others dropped upon the sae 
and bring it to his master, who had only to say “* paper” 

and off the dog would go in search of the stray piece. 


He knew the word paper so well, and what it meant, that — 


when outside of the bank if his master or any one who 
knew Tip well would say “‘ paper” to him, he would go 
off and hunt and not return until he had found a piece of 
paper of some kind, which he would bring with evident 
pride and satisfaction. 
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Breech - Loading Shot- 
Guns of all the celebrated makers. 
Sturtevant’s. Patent Brass 
Shot Shell. 
Shooting Tackle of every 
— description.” Send tor Descriptive 
Catalogue. SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, New York. 


For Perfect Washing 


By machinery use the 
“BEES F,’’ 
The only truly faultless hand 
/ washer in existence. Finishes 
the work entirely without sup- 
plementary labor, and never 
wears or tears the clothes. 
Cheap, convenient, handsome, 
and made to last a lifetime. 

Sole Proprietors, 

CARR & HOBSON, 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 














HIGHEST PREMIUM (Medal) Awarded _and Indorsed b 
oa Certificate from the AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE as “the best article in the market.” 





The“ ASBESTOS ROOFING” is a substantial and 
reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin, 
Slate, etc., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates. It is manu- 
factured in rolls ready for use, and can be cheaply trans- 

’ ported and edsily applied. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT, 
prepared ready for use. Can be easily applied with a trowel, 
and will permanently stop all leaks on roofs. 
ASBESTOS ROOF COATINC, 
prepared ready for use. Applied with a brush, and forms an 
elastic waterproof covering, which will restore and preserve 
old, decayed, and leaky roofs of all kinds. 
ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, 

for covering Hot-air and Steam Pipes, Boilers, Oil Stills, ete. 

Borner SCALE PREVENTIVE, ASBESTOS BOARD, SHEATH- 
Ina, etc. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-lists, etc. 

Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Dealers. 

. ww. FSJORMRNS, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


53,000 


Now in use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 





popularity. 
g@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 
THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN (C0,, 


Winners of TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 
and DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 
for BEST CABINET ORGANS in 
the WORLD, have REDUCED 
PRICES’ of many styles, THIS 
MONTH, and are offering NEW 
and IMPROVED STYLES at EX- 
TRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES. Cata- 
logues Free. Warerooms in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 





WITHOUT 


Silver Tips 


Three weeks is the extent of 
wear for children’s shoes. 





TUMBLE THE CLOTHES INTO 
THE ACME WASHING MACHINE. 


Turn a crank five minutes. The clothes are cleansed. 
Illustrated circulars sent on application to 
J. H, DOW, Birmingham, Ct, 


HO! FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


THE BECKWITH $20 


PORTABLES 


HFAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


“Our four families, 
ali having $60 ma- 
chines, all prefer the 
Beckwith.” 

See letter below. 


On 380 Days’ Trial. 
$20 Refunded, less 
Express Charges, on 
Return of Machine, if 


desired. 





WHAT A HOLIDAY PRESENT 


Hrom Eather or Brother, 
Hor a Wife or a Daughter, .- 
¢ A Sister or Mother! 

As we have fully expressed an opinion of its merits heretofore, we prefer to let 
our patrons speak, who are fully indorsing our highest expressions of this wonderful 
invention. The following will suffice as a specimen: : 

Office of ‘‘Rural Empire Club,” J. W. Briggs, Proprietor 
West Macepon, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1873. , ; 
Beckwith SEewine Macmine Company: 

Gents: The Machine has arrived, and has been the rounds and tested in our four families, 
where there are four $60 machines ; and all agree that The Beckwith is preferable to either, iv 
several points. Please send me two books of instruction for working the machine. We had 
one, but it is mislaid or lost. Yours truly, 


J. W. BRIGGS, P. M. 
Orders promptly filled on receipt of $5; the balance, of $15, on delivery by 


express. 
BECKWITH SEWINC MACHINE CO., 
862 Broadway, New York. 





“The Verdict.” 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes 
BETTER THAN PEGGED or SEWED. 








MAKE HOME HAPPY. 
SOG -AN\Y 0 365 


AND HOME AMUSEMENT 


MAN “MARK 4 RER ANI 
PUBLISHER. 100 Wi~LIAM STREET NEW 


eh 
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The NINETEENTH ANNUAL EpIT1on of our celebrated 





A great success. Rich soil, healthful climate, good society. 
No intoxicating liquors allowed to be sold in colony limits. 
The best opportunity for pleasant homes and profitable in- 
yestments. Send stamp for Celony Journal to 

MILLER, HUMISTON & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 


JImproved Foot Lathes. 


Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
ters, Hand Planers for Metal. Ball Turn- 
Ming Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 
Saws. The very best. Selling every- 
where, Catalogues free. 
N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 
Just the articles for Artisans or Amateurs. 
NE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogues and full par- 














ticnlars free. §. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 


The National Colony Siower cat mchichen Garden, combeg opiate 


of 200 pages, including several hundred finely executed en- 
gravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beau= 
tifully colored chromo, with a Supplement for 1874, 
is now in press, and will be mailed to all applicants upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. An edition elegantly bound in cloth $1.00, 

Bliss’s Gardeners’ Almanac and Abridged Cata- 
logue vontains upwards of 100 pages, and embraces a monthly 
calendar of operations and a pricelist of all the leading 
Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, with brief direc- 
tions for their culture, A copy will be mailed to all appli- 
cants inclosing a three-cent stamp. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St.s 

P. O. Box 5712. New York. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
No Middle Men. Free Price List. 





THE JONES SCALE WORKS, Binghamton, N. Y, 
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The Pulsometer or Magic Pump. 


The simplest, most durable, and effective 
steam pump now in use. Adapted to all 
situations, and performs all the functions of 
asteam pump without its consequent wear 
and care. No machinery aboutit. Nothing 
to wear out. Will pump gritty or muddy 
water without wear or injury to its parts, 
It can not get out of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


AGENTS - WANTED 


es in every town 


tod eounty. Weery eat fant y wg bon = ey Tice give P perfect 
Smart — can realize small fo 
ESIRED 


for Lilustra’ a Catal 

for 

Bena LA e RUBBER CO.. 
90 Chambers Street, New York. 


NEW and USEFUL HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. 


very Family Wants It. 


4 for 25 cents, and satisfaction guaranteed. 














Madlercnnnts, 83.0 Por See, 
rl Stree 
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BEEK, Inventor and M’f’r, Hudson, N. Y. 





THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN (CO,, 


Winners of TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 
and DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 
for BEST CABINET ORGANS in 
the WORLD, have REDUCED 
PRICES of many styles, THIS 
MONTH, and are offering NEW 
and IMPROVED STYLES at EX- 
TRAORDINARL.Y LOW PRICES. Cata- 
logues Free. Warerooms in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 


Safe and Profitable. 


If you want a safe and highly profitable jnvestment of 
large or small amount—one that wiil prove betier,than any 
bonds or stocks—send stamp for the National Colony 
Journal. 


MILLER, HUMISTON & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made selling 
Scissors Seige and other wares. Sample 25 cts. Cat- 
alogue free. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 





The Herald of Health 


DEVOTED TO THE CULTURE OF THE 


Body and Mind, 


(Oct., Nov., and Dec, numbers Free to — subscrib 
send in their names now ers who 


($2.00 A YEAR WITH ELEGANT PREMIUMS) 


The Cctober Number contains Cicero's Essay on The 
Rules of Health, written 107 Years before Christ, showing: 


What Produces Infirmities of Body, 
(This Essay is worth a Year’s Subscription.) 
How toVentilate Our Houses, 
(T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D.) 

Teaching Children Self-Knowledge Con- 
cerning Sexual Matters, 


Cure of Headache. 
THE NOV. NUMBER CONTAINS 
THE RIGHTS OCF WOMEN. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Physical Education of Delicate Children, 


Chastity and Health. 
CAUSES AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


Among other things the December Number will contain 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 
Enlightened Motherhood. 


Nervous Diseases. 


Cure of Dyspepsia without Drugs, 


The Physical Education of 
Young Girls. 


Moral and Physical Beauty. 


By.HEenry Warp BEECHER. 


Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
Them Strong. 


How SEWING MACHINES INSURE, 
ETC., ETC. 


Our Oil Cnromo is entitled 


“The Artist Cow.” 


The picture represents an artist in the fleld painting a 
landscape. He has for a moment left his brush to chat with 
a pre tty girl near by. A.cow has discovered his picture and 
is icking off the paint, while her calf has poked its nose into 
the artist’s tools and tumbled them «all on the ground, 
Just back a bull is attracted no doubt by a huge white 
umbrella, spread and fastened to a stake drove into the 
rround to keep the sun from the picture-maker. It should 
be in every farmer’s library. 

This oil chromo will be mounted and sent, ost-paid by 
mail, to every subscriber of Tuk HERALD OF HEALTH who 
sends us $2 tor 1874. 


Greatest Premium Yet. 


Or we will give, when $2.00 are sent, THE HERALD oF 
HEALTH and a copy of 


The Works of Shakespeare. 


In Onc Volume of 850 Pages. 


It is printed in new_type on good paper; contains a 
Portrait, Sketch of his Life, anda ‘Glossary, together with 
his Poems, and is the most marvelous instance of cheapness 
of which we have any knowledge. For $2.50 we will send 
Tue HERALD and both premiums. 





CLUBBING.-- We willsend “ Harper’s Monthly,” “ Weekly,” 
or “Bazar,” and THE HERALD, with premium, for $5.00. 
The same for the “ Galaxy,”’ “ Ailantic,” “ Scribner's,” “ Old 
and New.” 
We will send Toe Herarp and _ Weekly Tribune, for 
Agia ist, $3,00; Our Young Folks, €3.50,with prem ams. 
THe HERALD OF HEALTH cont: ning, says the Scientific 
American, more sensible articles than’ any other magaz ne 
that comes to our sanctum 
$2.00 a year with premium free. 


WwooD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight St., New York. 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By R. T. Traut, M.D. 


Syno sis of Contents: The Origin of Life ; Sexual Genera- 
tion he Physiology of Menstruation ; impregnation ; $ 
Pregnancy ; Embryology ; Parturition ; Lactation; The Law 

of Sex; Regul: ation of the Number of Offspring ; + | he Theory 
of Popul ation ; The Law of Sexual Intercourse ; Hereditary 
Transmission ; ’ Philosophy of Marriage. 

An elaborate illustrated advertisement of this work in 
July Agriculturist for 18738. Prof. Wilder, of Corne!l Unt- 
versity, Says it is the best work yet written on the subject. 
20,000 sold. Price $2.00 by mail. Sent with THe HERALD OF 
HEALTH and Premium for $3.50. 


Wwoon «& HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight St., New York. 
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So — 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Onanez Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION ‘lerMs (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.35 
each: ‘Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 

@@” Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $82 year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


t=” Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 
ican Agriculturist sent to one address for $4 a year. 


Sebi DD DDD DED DDL Lboh hb 
Now for 


DECEMBER. 


i” There is no Bet- 
ter Month than this, 
in all the Year, for 
Making up Clubs and 
Securing the Valuabie 
Articles offered in our 


Premium List. 


yyy ayy yyy y yaa yy 
hhbbbbhbbbbhhhhbhbehbhbhbhifihik 


The Publishers of American <Agricul- 
turist and HeartH AND Home take pleas- 
ure in presenting their new general 
Premium List for 1874. The Premiums 
which they have offered in past years 
have engaged the attention of avery 
large number of persons of all ages and 
both sexes. Many thousands have se- 
cured Premiums, and very many of these, 
who at first had small hopes of success, 
have been themselves astonished at the 
ease with which they have raised large 
club and secured valuable Premiums. 

Here is pleasant and profitable work 
for all. 


Boys and Girls, 
Young Men and Maidens, 
Middle-aged Men and Women, 
Farmers, 
Mechanics 
Merchants, 
Professional Men, 
Anybody, 
Anywhere 
who wishes to do good and make 
money, can do both by going to 
work as here invited by the publishers 
of these two most valuable journals, 
American Agriculturist and Hrarta 
and Homer. You need only to show 
specimens of the papers, promise the 
beautiful Chromos, which are now ready 
for delivery, according to the publishers’ 


offer, and forward your subscriptions. 
There is no danger of failure in the enterprise if 
you go into it with spirit, You may succeed in 





raising 2 club much larger than 
you had at first calculated upon; 
ahd even should you secure fewer 
subscribers than at first hoped for, 
the Premiums are so many and so 
various that you could not fail to 
be suited with some good thing 
on the list. 

Persons of all classes have 
engaged successfully in the work, 
and very many have materially 
increased their income, 
and that too without encroaching 
upon their ordinary working hours 
and with but little trouble 
tothemselves. The articles 
offered as Premiums are worth 
the regular price which is set 
against them. They are mew 
and good. They have almost 
universally pleased and satisfied 
the recipient. Wow can obtain 
one or more.of them. 


tas~ TRY IT. 3 

The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND Home issued every 
week, with the Best Original Sto- 
ries, contributions on Live Topics, 
a capital Household Department, 
and a most interesting Department 
for Children and Youth, should 
be in every home in America. The 
papers are entirely different. Taken 
together, they supply more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 


Explanatory Notes, 
N. B. 


Read and carefally 


Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(0) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from now until July ist, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(¢) Old and new sub- 
scribers all couht in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to ¢anvassers 
(f) Specimen Numbers, ete., will 
be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should. be used 
carefully and economically, and where 
they will ¢édl....(g) Remit money in 
Checks on New York Banks or Bank- 
ers, payable to orderof Orange Judd 
Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 





letter in the presence of the Post- | 
master, and take his receipt for it. ' 
Money sent in any of the above ways , 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates ef $1 and 

2.50; also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.) 


tions 


N. B.—ZJn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth ana 
Home at $8.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50. wilt 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the 
2a and 4th columns, or from the 3d and Sth, or wholly from the 6th column. 





(1) (2) (3) ( (©) (6) 
Table of Premiumsand Terms —_ American) Hearth || Both 
For American Agriculturist, ‘oe Py ad Nin mwa 
and for Hearth and Home, . only. only. Nu SA 
for the Year 1874. >a eee oe of Sub- 
of Sub- of Sub- ber 
S|! scribers|| scribers, Sas ‘8 
Open to all—No Competition. FE required bs Pon i vind 
& (81-50) gt. | $3.00 $2.50]| __ $4.00 
$100), Si... Zh |e 
5]; 81° °30}| 5) 16 jh. 
- $5.00)| 12] s7|° 7] ‘19 
- $600! 15]. 45) 8) 2841. 
6 00|| 15 5 8) 81 
1 OO All| Bless Be - 
$3 00|| 8 |S] 5] 15 
sag | Batladt, B84. qso ls 
00}| 19 ||| 10 | “88 |}. 
00|| 16 | 52} 8] 28 ]}. 
00|} 16} 49} 8] 2B j\.. 
oo!] 15} 45/8.) 281). 
00! 19| 6 | 10) 88 jf. 
00/} 19{ 6 | 10] 83 |}. 
|| 7) 27) -4| 44 
00}| 12! s7| 7! 49 
00}| £0 | 102) 15). St ]}c. 
00|| 9{| 82|\| 6| 16 
00}| 12| 37) 7} 19 
Jpeadeh to. o|/ 5 | 20|- 8} 10-}1: 
<bueee 00}} 3 /....]] 2 lesa} 
00|] 19 |°"@5)| 10 | “88 ||. 
0o|| 22) wi) 11| 98 {f.: 
00}} 80 | 102|/| 15) 51 ]I.. 
50}} 14| 40) 8] 2-I/.. . 
95|| 10} 84)| 6} 17H. 
50\| 4 on Ey Fea 
0}} 6) °83}| “4 |-ai |. 
Bil 7| Ql 5) 14 ].. 
oo] 6} 2° 4] mii. 
50}] 8} 80)| 5 | 15 |i. 
oo}] eof Bil 4} MW 4i.. 
ai gah ame 
«+ «$60 00|| 66 |°262|] 84 | 181-||.. 
pies ssc ss 00} 74 | 285] 87 | 145 |}. 
00|| 62 81] 123 | I... 
60/| 70 | 270}| 95.| 185 |i. 
00|}| 16 | 62j/: 8} 26 /.... 
00|| . 30 15.}. 50 }e.2:2 
cauzieus hte 00 at 90}| 11 |. $5 jl... 
ol] 16} 2]! 8) Bil... 
00|| 78 | 295|| 39 | 148 |!.... 
00}! 188 | 400)! -69 | 200.H.... 
00|| 625 |1680|| 813°} 815 |!:. 
4 10 | 3 53 is ase 
Sewer tol| 24 | aol] a2 | a0 |: 
00|| 46 | 150!) 25 | % I/.: 
00}; 52 | 168)| 30 | .84 ||.. 
00|} 16 | 52), 28 I I.. 
oo} 7| 27) &1 me iI.. 
col] 17 | 54 29 ||. 
eRe ¢o|| 21} W;} 11} 95 ]I.. 
oo] 18} 58) 9] 294. 
3 ara: 20)).-.--]° 10 1). 
iter eee 
| 38 87 19 ||.. 
00); 15) 47 24 |... 
do %5|| 17 | 54 27 jj.. 
50|| 19| G18 10} $2]]. 
do 95|| 21 6s) 11| 34 
do. 00: 74|| 12) 87 
Vol. at same rate.) ’ |] "|esestleesee Seog 
XVIto XXXII. J}—$29%5| 40 isi} 20 | 64)... 
Agriculturist rs 1) eee FI} Scesel 12 |). °° 
‘olumes do. 3 s oF | be & fe 
= by 90 18| |) 9) 80 ur 
do. S $12 50|} 21 | Tj) 1) 36 77°: 
& $15 00|| 24) 83]) 12] 41 |)" 
a > $17 50|| 27 | 92|| 14| 46 
S $20 00|| 90 | 102)) 15) 51 
5 $92 50|| 33 | 110|/| 17| 85 
abc eanl  RRR ES édcgllesckeldseas 
9 $43 50/|"“59"| “i69|| “29° | "as" 
Ee tscst es $ 12| $3|| 6| 17) 
.. $8.25); 16 | §2/| 8] 26 
2.911 25!) 20} 65|} 10) $2 |)" 
Bitvesuiceieane<d $5 % 25 85) 18 | 42 ||° 
son cea es 9 108 15 Bt ff: 
0. woo 16 8 | 5 iF 
8 ( ) of ..$10 00}/ 18] 68]}/ 9] WH... 
S2—A Library $3815 00 24] 85} 12! 48.jf.... 
8$3—A Library do. 3 2$20 00) 31 | 108) 16/ 58 ||....18 
my Library do. § 8425 00} 38 | 125) 19 | 68 ||.:..22* 
—A Library — do. S300 008 44) 1448 22) 7 }1....25 
86—A Library do. % $5 00 50 | 1024 2 | 81 |l....28 
Sh 18i8 forery [Seta] Sl | Bee. 
‘a - 4 eeee “ 
89-1850 Library — do. E550 00 63 | 20%]| 84 | 104 Be 
A Library 0. mes wage 
lp Library — do. \33 00|| 100 | 282/| 50 | 141 88 
92—A Library _ do. 100 00;| 125 | 960)| 68 | 180 ||....70 
93—A of Good Books. (See Description.)''.....).ecelbsccselecesellecesenseseee 


CS" very Premium article is new and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in ouv Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 2 to 8, 27 to 33, 55 to 78, and 81 to 93, 
stamps both for the postage and re- | inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 
gistry; put in the money and seal the (at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United - 
Slates or Territories.—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance desired, See Description 





of Premiums on next page. 
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Full Descriptions 
of'éur Premiums are given in a previous number, and 
‘will be matied free to applicants. We have room in this 
paper only for the following Descriptive Notes: 


No. 1.— Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beautifal Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, light, durable, and highly finish- 
ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 
very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are 
pleasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 

. Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


Nos. 2, 3, 4.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
No. 2 contains the best No.4 Gold Pen; and No. 3 the 

_ best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 4 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Hoider. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
am excellent reputation. We have known the maker 

* and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


‘No. -5.— Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
atid Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
tady teacher or friend. Same maker as No. 2. 


Nos. 6, 7.—Paragon Patent Re- 
volving Pencil.— This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 

ated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
ofie for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
ofheavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same maker as No. 2. 


No. 8.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
a Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
“Suns Indelible Ink is too well known te need fnr- 
thier commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
imily. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lié for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of ‘marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage, 


' Wo. 9.— Cake Basket. —A_ new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chased—a very taking, useful, 

table ornament. This, with other articles 
that follow, is made by the Lucius Mart Mianu- 
facturing Co.,of Nos.4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New Work City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, “‘ the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his’ work for many years, and have taken pleasure in.com- 
mending and guaranteeing its valne to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and intégrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
ing plated ware for less than half the money. 


Neo. 12.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 13.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
These are “figured tips,”’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers,as 
No. 9. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and are well worth working for. 


No. 14.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 18. We select as premiums only such articles as we 

warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No, 15.—Child’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Wiart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life-keepsake. 


‘No. 17.—Child’s Carriage, or Per= 
ambulator.—An elegant carriage, handsomely fin- 

_ ished, upholstered with reps, has full plate tinned joints, 
handle tips, side lights, dash rail, panel body, and carpet 
on the bottom. These carriages are from the well-known 
manufacturer ©. W. F. Dare, 47 Cortlandt 


-, ‘St. New York, 


. No. 19.—Doll’s Cottage Chamber 
. Set.—A most attractive gift for a little girl. Eight pieces 

of furniture prettily painted: Bedstead (size 11% x 18 
“in bureau, table, commode, towel-rack, two chairs, 
_one rocking-chair. FromC. W. F. Dare, 47 Cort« 
Jandt St., New York. 





20.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns; 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc, This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 


No. 21.—Crandall’s Masquerade 
Blocks.—These are put up in boxes, the blocks in 


each of which will make, by various combinations, 300 | 
They are not in- | 


different pictures in brilliant colors. 
jured by washing, and afford endless amusement for chil- 
dren. They are beautiful gifts for the little ones. 


No. 22.—Knives and Forks.—These 
have ebony and metal handles, manufactured by a patent 
process which unites them so firmly to the blades that 
they never work loose, and are rendered hot water-proof. 
The knife blades are silver-plated. Made in the best 
style by the Woods Cutlery Co., 55 Cham- 
bers St., New York. For this Premium we will 
give either the Table, Medium, or Dessert size, as may 
be specified by the recipient ; six knives and six forks, 
or twelve knives without forks. 


Nos. 23, 24, 25.—American Table 
Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer really 
good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
a guarantee wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No. 23 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give either the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 24 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.00....For 33 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the medinm size, sold at $22.00....For 
35 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00, The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 23 and 24, are made of genuine Albata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carving-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer- 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles. 


Nos, 27, 28, 29, 30.—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys AND Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Cham- 
bers st., New York, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 27is a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 28 is a still finer article, with four blades and pearl 
handle. No. 29 is an elegant Knife, with five blades 
and shell handle. No. 30 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife, 
@ beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No, 31.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—_t= Boys, Read this._4) = This is a 
most attractive as well as useful Premium, from the 
Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Chambers St., New 
York. It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large anda 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or man. It is a pocket- 
ful of tools weighing but two ounces.. The knives will 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 33.— Extra Early Vermont 
Potato.—This remarkable potato is a seedling raised 
in 1867 from a seed-ball of the well-known Jackson 
White. It is supposed to have been fertilized from the 
Garnet Chili, as it resembles many seedlings of that 
variety. For five years the ‘‘ Vermont” potatoes have 
been grown side by side with the Early Rose, both under 
the same treatment, and have proved seven to ten days 
earlier than that favorite sort; they are more productive, 
fally equal to the Early Rose if not superior in quality, 
flesh very white, dry, and floury, excellent keepers, and 
in every way a most promising variety. We have made 
arrangements with Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
23 Park Place, New York, to supply us with 
the genuine article, to go by mail, post-paid, to any part 
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of the country. They should go out before freezin, 
weather, but when too late for this we wijl k 4 
until warm enough to mail them in the xe 
Premium can only remain open while the supply lasts, ! 


No. 40.—Doty’s Improved Clothe 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight, Og, “ 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States wd 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we hoelleve tin 
improved machine has no superior. The “ help”. use it 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to R Cc. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine ©o,. 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex 


No. 45.—A Good Watch,—The Watciges 
made by the American Watch ©0., Waltham, 
Mfass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign.rivalry. The substitution % 
machinery for hand labor has been followed. not oj 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision ih q 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time keep 
qualities, which by the old method of mannfacture 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of moy. 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent. of the Walthiin 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor with 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer wa! 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers, 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much la¥ger thay 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical} 
provements aud valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have bee 
brought to their aid, and the presence of nearly 800, 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people ig 
best proofof the publicapproval. We offer a Silver wa 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by 
Company as made of the bestsmaterials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver “‘hunting’’ case; weight 3 @z, 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the fig 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST, 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN WATCH Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 










No. 46.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the Ameri 
Watch Co. (sec No. 45 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat “ hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite fora reliable Time-Keop- 
er. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch wil) 
be engraved “‘Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Wartcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 48.—Double-Barrel Gums or 
Fow.ine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
“Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebohy ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their caliber 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnishéd for,this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gwn, and 
guarantee it in every respect. Itis from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufadtgrers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This Preminm includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter, 


No. 49. —Remington’s apereee 
Breech-Loading Rifle.—The Rifle offered as this 
Premium has a 80-inch steel barrel, and can be of sty 
weight from 8 to 12 Ibs., and of any caliber frow 7,5, 
to 5°/,55, a8 may be desired. Ammunition pextrs, and 
at prices varying in accordance with the caliber. These 
rifles are manufactured by the noted firm of EK. Reme 
ington & Sons, Nos. 281 and 283 Broad- 
way, New York, whose repntation is world-wide, 
and who stand in the front rank of manufactarers of 
fire-arms. 


Nos. S81 to 92.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Beoks for 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the preminms 81 to 92 may #eléét 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, te the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (8™ Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. ("See Table List 
of Books in advertising columns. 


No. 93.—General Book Premium, 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for eath Btrbscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20: or 
60 cents for eath name at $1.50. Thés offer és only for 
clubs of 25 or more. The books will be sent by mall or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. See List as 1 No. 61. 
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OUR SPECIAL PREMIUMS! 


TWENTY FARMS 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


SECURE A GOOD HOME, 


AND 


SECURE IT NOW. 


The Best Chance Ever Offered 
FOR 
Men and Women, 
Boys and Girls 


TO 


Secure Good Homes! 





There are throughout the Eastern and Middle 
States thousands of people anxious to secure for 
themselves homes in the West. Many of these 
have not the means to spare to make a tour of ex- 
amination of the different portions of the West and 
then purchase the lands they so much need. To 
meet the wants of some of these the Publishers of 
the American Agriculturist and HEARTH AND 
Home have secured a number of farms in one of 
the most beautiful, fertile, and healthful locations 
in the great West, and now offer them as Special 
Premiums to Agents for procuring subscribers to 
the American Agriculturist or HEARTH AND HOME 
or both. 

Location of the Lands. 
These lands are within the limits of the well- 
known and popular National Colony, located in 
Southern Minnesotaand Northern Iowa. In beauty, 
fertility, and adaptability to general agriculture 
they are not surpassed by any in the United States. 
The Colony is organized upon temperance princi- 
ples, and no intoxicating liquors are allowed to be 
sold within its limits. The St. Paul and Sioux City 
Railroad is completed, and regular trains are run- 


fo 


* ning through the Colony lands, thus affording ac- 


cess to the best markets. The lands are being 
rapidly settled by moral, industrious, and en- 
terprising people, thus insuring good society, 
churches, schools, and all the comforts and conve- 
niences of an old-established community. There 
are now over fifteen hundred families within the 
Colony limits. This rapidity of settlement insures 
a rapid increase in the value of property, so that 
those who secure these premiums will get property 


not only valuable to-day, but which can not fail to 


increase ir value very rapidly. 
Hiew to Get Them. 
We can offer eight farms of forty acres each ; 


‘eight of eighty acres each, and four of one hundred 


and sixty acres each for subscribers to our publica- 
tions upon the followfng terms, viz : 

Forty Acres for 310 subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each; or 155 to 
HeartH AND Home at $3.00 each, or 170 to 
both papers at $4.00 cach. 

Eighty Acres for 620 subscribers to 
American Agriculturist at $1.50 each; or BLO to 
HEARTH AND HomE at $3.00 each, or 340 to both 
papers at $4.00 each. 

One Hundred and Sixty Acres for 
1240 subscribers to the American Agriculturist at 
$1.50 each; or 620 to HEARTH AND Home at $3.00 
each, or 680 to both papers at $4.00 each. 


Value of these Lands. 


These lands were appraised more than three 
years ago by disinterested men at $8 per Acre, 





and the rapid rate of settlement in the National 
Colony will increase their value to from $25 to 
‘$50 per acre in a very few years. Better lands 
can not be found anywhere. 


Selection of the Farms. 


Persons securing any of these premiums will re- 
ceive a certificate to that effect, with which they 
may locate the lands themselves, or have some one 
else do it for them, or we will have it done without 
charge by a disinterested person, and forward the 
deed by mail. 


Go to Work at Once. 


Now we are confident there are among our read- 
ers several thousand men and women, boys and 
girls, who could easily secure one of these valuable 
premiums. The winter’s leisure (too often wasted) 
employed in this work could hardly fail to secure 
one of these farms, and thus prove the foundation 
of acomfortable fortune. Such an opportunity 
for securing a home has rarely, if ever, been offered 
before. As will be observed, we offer but twenty 
of these farms—eight of 40 acres, eight of 80 acres, 
and four of 160 acres each, and the rule must neces- 
sarily be ‘‘first come first served.’’? Therefore, 
those who intend to compete for these valuable 
premiums should begin at once. 


Remember 


that one of our beautiful chromos (as advertised 
in another place) is given to every subscriber. 

Any further information concerning these pre- 
miums may be had by addressing 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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Chimney Building.—‘ J. C. C.,”’ Henry 
Co., Mo. In building a fire-place it is necessary for secur- 
ing a good draft to contract the chimney at the throat, 
and allow it to expand again immediately. There is 
always a circulation of air required to produce a steady 
upward current, and room for downward currents and 
eddies must be allowed for, A throat 4x16 will be large 
enough for an ordinary fire-place. 








Beet Sugar.—“ Wm. J. C.,” Warren Co., 
Ky. There is no doubt that the sugar beet may be suc- 
cessfully grown in Kentucky; but that the mannfacture 
of sugar from the beets would be successful admits of 
much question. No plant is more dependent upon 
peculiarities of soil for the character of its juices, than 
the sugar beet; and it is found in practice that very 
trifling differences in soil are sufficient to prevent the 
profitable manufacture of sugar from these roots. As 
very large capital is required for the business, it is nec- 
essary for experienced men even to experiment carefully 
before embarking init. In Europe the manufacture has 
been of slow growth, and it is improbable that it will be 
introduced here without many costly failures. Crookes’ 
‘‘Beet Sugar Manufacture,” is the only work we know 
of that treats the subject thoroughly. 





Veterinary College.—There is a vast 
need for competent veterinary surgeons. The suffering 
caused by inhuman and misguided treatment by ignorant 
cow and horse-doctors, is in the aggregate immense, and 
many animals are needlessly sacrificed to this ignor- 
ance. Considering the value of the live-stock annually 
lost by various diseases, readily curable by proper treat- 
ment, in consequence of the absolute impossibility of 
getting any professional help, it would seem that the 
only veterinary college in the country should be exten- 
sively patronized. The New York College of Veterinary 
Surgeons is the institutian referred to. Its winter ses- 
sion has already commenced, and will last until Feb- 
rnary 1874. The fees for the course of lectures, dissect- 
ing, and graduation are $155. 

Contents of Hay Mow.—‘H. P.,” 
Boscobel, Wis. A hay-mow 12 X 26, and 20 feet deep, 
will hold about ten tons of timothy hay, and about eight 
tons of clover hay. If the hay is properly cured in the 
ficld, and putin the mow without being wet, there will 
be no ventilators needed in the center of the mass. 





Piling Manure.—“ Some writers,” says 
a correspondent, ‘*‘ tell us to pile our manure; some say 
spread itin the fall. Please tell me which is right, and 
why ?”’—Both are right. It depends on circumstances. 
We pile manure to induce fermentation ; to reduce its 
bulk; to make it finer; and last, but not least, to render 





the plant-food more available; and thus to ineréase its 
immediate fertilizing effect. Well-rotted manure will 
“act quicker’ than coarse manure. There need 
not be any loss from the fermenting process; but 
nevertheless, in practice, there is often much loss 
from excessive and ¢oo rapid fermentation, and 
more especially from the rain washing out the solu- 
ble matter from the manure. Unless the manure can be 
properly managed jn the heap or pile it is better to apply 
it directly to the land. 


Feed for a Spring Colt.—‘A Sub- 
scriber,” Center Co., Pa. A young growing colt may 
easily be overfed. Good sound hay can do no harm, but 
an excess of grain will stunt instead of increasing its 
growth. Two quarts of good oats a day, with as much 
hay, of good quality, as it will consume, is all that should 
be given during the first winter. A two-year-old may re- 
ceive double this allowance of oats, but no corn should be 
fed until the colt begins to work, and then only in modera- 
tion. Alittle dry wheat or rye bran might be judiciously 
given with the oats. 


A Kicking Mare.—H. Rea, Jun. Pro- 
bably the reason your mare kicks is that she has been 
teased by her drivers until the habit has become con- 
firmed. Thousands of horses are thus spoiled by the 
very foolish habit of tickling them about the flank 
indulged in by those who take care of them. Mares are 
especially nervous and restive at these tricks, which 
should be severely reprobated upon every occasion. We 
can suggest no remedy, it is now too late for that; but 
extreme carefulness should be used in approaching the 
mare, and she should always be spoken to in a gentle, 
soothing manner, when going near her. 





Potato Digger.—“J. W. H.,” Benton 
Co., Iowa, wants a machine for digging potatoes, clean- 
ing them and lifting them into a wagon as a preventive 
of back-ache. So far as we are aware, such a machine 
is not yet invented; although there is ene at least 
which digs, cleans, and gathers them into.a box which is 
carried behind it. The machine, however, needs greater 
power to operate it than a pair of horses, and unfortu- 
nately does not do its work thoroughly. 


- How Much Timothy Seed per 
Acre.—‘ J. A. H.,” of New Jersey, writes: ** ‘ Walks 
and Talks’ speaks of sowing half a bushel of timothy 
seed per acre, Here we should think a peck per acre 
drilled in with the wheat about fonr quarts teo much.” — 
If clover is to be sown on the wheat in the spring four 
quarts of timothy sown in the fall with the wheat is am- 
ple seeding. But ‘‘ Walks and Talks.”’ was speaking of 
a Clay field too wet to sow to wheat. He proposed to 
break it up in the fall and summer-fallow it the next 
year, and then in August or September sow it to timothy 
alone. In such a case half a bushel of timothy is not 
excessive seeding. The object is to get the land covered 
the first season. We have grown a heavy crop of timothy 
hay the first season after seeding in this way. 





Drawing Manure in Winter.—A 
correspondent at Blue Island, Ill., writes: -‘* During last 
winter I hauled over 1,000 tons of manure from distillery 
stables. It contained no bedding, only a little waste hay 
from feeding. I put it in small] heaps on the field, and 
spread it in the spring as soon as the frost was ont. 
Would it have been better to have piled it in a large heap ? 
I ask the question because I propose drawing more 
manure this winter.” So much depends on circumstan- 
ces that we can hardly give a satisfactory answer. As @ 
rule, we should either spread the manure on the land as 
it was drawn out, or else we should pile it in a large heap 
—not put it in small heaps. 


Grass for a Shelter Grove.—"E.B.,” 
Raleigh, N. C. The best grass with which to sow down 
a grove of shade trees, is orchard grass (Dactylie glomer- 
ata). Sow in the spring, at the rate of 2 bushels of seed 
per acre (28 Ibs.), upon well harrowed soil, and brush in 
with a brush harrow. A few pounds (4 to 6) of white 
clover should be sown along withit. Every spring the 
leaves should be raked up as soon as the season of frosts 
is over, and removed. If the soil is light and poor, a 
dressing of guano, hen manure, or fine Menon man- 
ure would be a great niga 


Stifle Lameness.— ‘M. W.,” Clearfield Co., 
Pa. Lameness from a kick in the stifle joint of a year’s 
standing will be a difficult matter to cure. The treat- 
ment depends so much upon the present condition of 
the injured joint, that without knowing it no recom- 
mendation can be given. No harm and possibly good 
may result in applying cooling. tonic washes, as salt 
and water, followed by decoctions of oak bark. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G, Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the nfost Compiere and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 

Post-Paid, Ten Pollars. 





WAL LA E , 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests, 


With an Intropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 


Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. Onze. BEING A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a Supplement, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


‘Horse Portraiture. — Breeprne, 


REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for » Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By Josep CAIRN 
Simpson. Post octayo. Post-paid, $2.50. 


FIELD SPORTS. 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


P ‘ ° gic 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. i3th edition. 
One post octavo volume. Post-paid, $3.50. 


’ 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Art of Shooting on the hel 2 The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00, 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 
By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octayo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 
Or, Sportsm an’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 
Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons ; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


Practical Trout Culture. 


By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all 
sa requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 


AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperies, G reenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Bmbroctag the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


9 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm_and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fuliy Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.7. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. Il. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils. Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands. Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainece, Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75, 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. ee 

E Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 

Sieeete sand A VERNER: Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel. for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post: 
paid, $1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y 


















Recently Published. 





A Practical Book, one that Architects, Builders, and Car- 
penters can not afford to be without, entitled 


DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Containing 76 FULL PLATES, 20 plates more than 
before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars. 


Published under the direction of A. J. BICKNELL. 


Showing a great variety of Designs for Cornices, Brackets, 
Windows and Window Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay 
and Dormer Windows, Observatories, Towers, Chimney 
Tops, Balconies, Canopies, Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Orna- 
ments, Fences, Stairs, Newels, Architraves, Mantels, Plaster 
Finish, etc., etc.; including Forty-five Perspectives. Eleva- 
tions and Plans of Modern Designs for Cottages with De- 
tails, and Eighteen Elevations of Summer Houses, Villas, 
Seaside Cottages, and Country Houses, together with Four- 
teen Designs for Street and Store Fronts,with Inside Finish 
for Stores and Banks; also, Framing for Dwellings, Barns, 
Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., etc., making in 
all a Practical Book for Architects, Builders, Carpenters, 
and all who contemplate Building or Remodeling Wood, 
Stone, or Brick Buildings. One Large Quarto Volume, sent 
Free by Mail or Express, on receipt of Price.......... $10.00, 


Bicknell’s Village Builder, 


And SUPPLEMENT. 


THE VILLAGE BUILDER shows Elevations and Plans 
for Cottages, Villas, Suburban_ Residences, Farm Houses, 
Stables and Carriage-Houses, Store Fronts, School-Houses, 
Churches, Court-Houses, and a Model Jail. Also, Extcrior 
and Interior Details for Public and_ Private Buildings, with 
approved Forms for Contracts and Specifications, contain- 
ing fifty-five Plates, drawn to Scale, giving the Style and 
Cost of Building in different sections of the Country. Re- 
vised Edition, with three additional Plates, showing inside 
finish for Stores, Banks, and Insurance Offices, and two Ele- 
vations and Plans fer low-priced Dwellings ; also, a variety 
of Details added to several Plates. Quarto Volume, issued, 
February 1, 1872. The SUPPLEMENT contains Twenty 
Plates, showing Eighteen Modern and Practical Designs for 
Country and Suburban Residences of moderate cost, with 
Elevations, Plans, Sections, and _a Variety of Details, all 
Drawn to Seale. Also, a Full Set of Specifications, with 
Approved Form of Contract and Estimates of Cost. The 
Two Books in one Volume, price .........ecseeceeceees $12.00. 

Parties desiring the — only, will be supplied, 
post-paid, on receipt of $5.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. = 


A Practical Book on Architectural Details; containing 
over One Thousand Designs and Llustrations, showing the 
manner of constructing Cornices, Doorways, Porches, Win- 
dows, Verandas, Railings, French Roofs, Observatories, 
Piazzas, Bay-Windows, Cut-Stone Work, various styles of 
Modern Finish, and Street Fronts of Houses, Stores, etc., 
etc. One Large Quarto Volume. Price, post-paid... .$10,00. 


Modern American Architecture. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 








Containing Designs and Plans for Villas, Farm-Houses, 
School-Houses, Cottages, City Nesidcnces, Churches, etc. 
Also, Trussed Roofs, Interior Store Finish, and many kxte- 
rior Details. In One Large Volume, bound in Cloth, 54 
pO SE ES 2 LAE RR Se aS $10.00. 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder. 


A complete Treatise on the Art of Building Stairs and 
Hand-Rails. Designed for Carpenters, Builders, and Stair- 
Rnilders. Illustrated with Thirty Original Plates. By C. 





EDWARD LOTH. Professional Stair-Builder. One large 
Quarto Volume. Bound in Cloth, Price........+.++.-- $10.00, 
Address 


os 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORE. 
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TAKE 
The Prairie Farmer 
For 1874! 


IT WILL AIM: 


TO help on the great work of organizing the farmers by 
means of the Patrons of Husbandry and Farmers’ 
Clubs. 

T'O lead the van in the contest of the people with railroad 
and other monopolies. 

TO treat of the most approved practices in agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits. 

TO set forth the merits of the best breeds of domestic 
animals, and to elucidate the principles of correct 
breeding. 

TO furnish the latest and most important industrial news, 
at home and abroad. 

TO discuss the events and questions of the day, without 
fear or favor. — 

TO further the work of agricultural and horticultural 
societies. 

TO advocate industrial education, in the correct sense of 
the term. 

TO provide information upon the public domain, western 
soils, climate, etc, 

TO answer inquiries on all manner of subjects which come 
within its sphere. 

TO give, each week, full and reliable market, crop, and 
weather reports. 

TO present the family with 
literature. 

TO amuse and instruct the young folks. 

TO be, in a word, an indispensable and unexceptionable 
farm and fireside companion, in every respect. 


choice and _ interesting 


TERMS: Single copy, $2.50 per annum, in advance. 
Cheaper in clubs. Threc months on trial,50cents. Sample 
number Free! 


(S’THE REST OF 1873 GRATIS 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for 1874! 


t@ We Pay Agents a Cash Commission 
of Ten to Twenty-five per Cent, and make 
Liberal Reduction ‘to Farmers’ Clubs and 
Granges. 

Full particulars on application. Canvassing documents 
free. Send for these and go to work. Address 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


ARTHUR'S 
Tlustrated Home Magazine. 


Bright, cheerful, earnest, and Fe ressive, the “‘ Home” 
takes rank with the best periodicals of the day. It is 


The Cheapest First-Class Magazine 


in the country, and more thoroughly identified with the peo- 
ple in their social and domestic life than any other. Itis 


The GREAT HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE of AMERICA, 


and within the reach of all. Every yearly subscriber has a 
choice, free, of one of the following large and elegant steel 
engravings: 


‘“‘PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 

“THE CHRISTIAN GRACES.” 

“THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” 

** BED-TIME.” 

“THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.,” 
No picture of the size and quality of these sells in the 


print stores for less than * 
A new Serial Story, entitled 


“Window Curtains,” 


By T. 8S. Arthur, will be commenced in the January number. 

Punus.—$2.50 a year, with a reduction for clubs. For sale 
by all newsdealers. Sample numbers 15 cents. 

( AcenTs Wantep. Larger commissions and better 
inducements offered than by any other publication. Valu- 
able and very desirable premiums. ddress T. S. ARTHUR 
& Son, 809 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“TRUE TO NATURE.” 


This First-class Chromo will be given to every subscriber to 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK for 1874, 


Whether to a Single Subscriber for Three Dollars, 
or in a Club of Six, for Fourteen Dollars. 
ress L. A. GODE 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
§2™ See Terms in Lady's Book for other Clubs. ag 


CHRISTMAS BELLS SENT FREE 


On receipt of stamp. An Illustrated Journal of Amuse- 
ments, Novelties, and Gifts, Curious, Rare, and Useful. 
Address ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

















Singers and — 
Young Pianists 


Should send 80 cents for « aunple copy of Peters’s Musical 
Monthly. It contains several Songs and Choruses, four or 
five Instrumental Piano pieces, besides Vocal Duets and 
Four-hand pieces in alternate numbers. It gives from ten 
to twelve of the latest Songs and Piano pieces by such 
authors as Will S, Hays, Danks, Stewart, Thomas, Kinkel, 
Becht, Allard, Pacher, etc., any single piece being worth 
more than we ask for the lot. 

Remember, 80 cents sent for Peters’s Musical Monthly will 
secure you new music worth at least $4. Send for a copy 
and you will never regret it. Four back numbers sent, post- 
—_-_ $1; single numbers 80 cents; $3.00 per year. 

ress 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 5429. 


Advanced Piano Players. 


The great success attending Peters’s Musical Monthly has 
induced us to issue a work for advanced piano players un- 
der the title of ‘‘Za Créme de la Créme.” It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and contains nothing but first-class 
music by the best American and European authors. Single 
numbers, containing music worth from $2 to $3—in sheet 
form—will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

Remember, 50 cents will secure you asingle number, or 
$4 will entitle you to the next twelve numbers of “Cr 
de la Créme,” the cheapest and best collections of Instru- 
mental Music ever offered to the American public. 

Address ; 

J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 5429. 





The Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener 


will be sent Frexvfor the last 8 months 

of this year to all who will pa 

age at office of delivery. We id not 
any one to subscribe for our paper 

until they know what are to get. 

It speaks for itself. Price only $1 per 

yoats including last 3 Nos. of 3, the 

mall Fruit I x is a 
p., that te! ple lan- 
guage just how to grow fruits in abun- 
, : . ance for home use or market. Price 
25 cts., post-paid. A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 

We have thousands of just such testimonials as this below: 

From A. G. CHANDLEE, Downey, Iowa. 

Friend Purdy; can’t refrain trom adding my testimony 
in favor of THe Fruir RecorpEr. have read it four 
years, and during that time I have taken several agricul- 
tural and horticultural papers. Would not give the Rr- 
CORDER for all of them together, for oe bee (nursery 
and fruiting) can not ay a ong without tt. E to read 
it as long as it pO hed. Neither can there be too much 
said in favor of THe SmMaLL Fruit InsTRvucror. It has 
saved me many dollars, and if it could be read by the West- 
ern farmers generally ten of them would have for their . 
families where one has now. 











BEST KEEPSAKE 


For Parent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 





Pearls of Melody. 


Just issued, a collection of music for advanced piano 
players. Price $3in boards; $4 in cloth and gilt binding. 
‘his superb collection consists of over 200 pages of music, 
embracing selections from all the best American authors. 
Itis printed from regular sheet-music plates, and contains 
over $30 worth of music. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Address 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 5429, 


Accordion and 





Concertina Players. 


We would call your attention to the following new works, 
containing a selection of music never before arranged for 
these instruments—such as Mollie Darling, Write Me a Let- 
ter, Nora O'Neil, and other choice melodies by Hays, Web- 
ster, Thomas, and other well-known authors : 

Sedgwick’s Perfect Method for German Accordion. 
“ “ oe “ French “ 
o bs ” * English Concertina. 
“ “ “ “ German it) 


Price 75 cents each, post-paid. 


We would also call attention to the following works, 
which are the same as the above, with from forty to fifty 
additional melodies: 

Sedgwick’s Complete Method for German Accordion. 
“ ih) “ “ Fre h “ 
bg - . “ English Concertina. 
o “ te “ erman ity 
Price $1.50 each, post-paid, 
Address J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. 





THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN C0,, 


Winners of TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 


and DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 
for BEST CABINET ORGANS in 
the WORLD, have REDUCED 
PRICES of many styles, THIS 
MONTH, and are offering NEW 
and IMPROVED STYLES at EX- 
TRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES. Cata- 
logues Free. Warerooms in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 


-—— —— 


for Comfortabie -:omes, Mild Climate, Rich 
Lands, Large and Profitable Crops, Good Market, 
and Cheap 1'ransport..tion the Soutiuwesi is the 
place. It is the Paradis. yf America. Farming 
and Planting in the South is fully discussed by ts 
most Practical Men in Our Home Journal 
ana Rural Southland of New Orleans, the 
largest and finest Illustrated Weekly Agricultural 
and Family Journal of the South. Price $3.00 a 
year. 7th Volume commences January 1, 1874. 
Sample copies sent free. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log-Book. 


ALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This Book has 
been carefully revised, enlarged, and improved, with 
Doyle’s Log-Tables added, and it is now the most full and 
complete book of its kind ever published. It gives correct 
measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and heading 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cord- 
wood tables, interest. etc., and has become the Standard 
Book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle's Log-Table. 
Ask your bookseller for it. or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 





READ THIS. 
“HLNOS 3s 














HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


To use and care of Arms and Ammunition; making and 
using fy ae and Nets; Baits and haiting ; Poi- 
sons; Bird Lime; Preserving, Stretching, Dressing, Tan- 
ning and Dyeing Skins and Furs; Fishing, etc. M for 
20 cents, by C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


[ygs. ELLEN §. TUPESE, 80 favorably known 


to Bee-Keepers, has assumed control of the 


NATIONAL BEE JOURNAL. 


Subscription price -$2.00 per year. October, November, 
ard December numbers free to subscribers for 1874, or 
sent as specimens for.25 cts. One ee to ali who apply. 








Address ELLEN 8. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
OU want the best Dair paper; the best Horse 

: and Cattle paper, the bes and Swine paper, the 

best Poultry, Bee, or Fish paper. Livz Stock TComwaL 





$1.50 per year. Specimen free. BUFFALO, N.Y. © 
j LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are p’ ornaments, The little 
lady appears in fai i 
— weather, and they never make 

= =o god prepaid A; of $a cto), 
safely » upon rece’ 0! wo), 
by Ritvan L. LOVES ¥. 

Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


Pleasant and profitable employment for 
can be had Wd am Ome tions for Wi 
“WHAT WOMAN 


OUL 

A complete book on the physiolo i and life of 
women. Has sold tremendously, and as it is the only werk 
of the kind ever written by a woman is highly prized. Some 
lady agents have sold over 500 copies already. Notwith- 
standing the times, this book will sell largely. Sample 
sheets and terms sent free by 

J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


A Domestic Magazine of Useful Information and Amuse- 
ment. Containing Tales, Sketches, Biography, Tales of Ad- 
venture, Useful and Scientific Articles, Domestic Economy, 
Merry Moments, Illustrations, etc., etc. This is the best an 
cheapest Magazine of its class in the World. Only ONE 
DOLLAR a Year, and a Premium to each Subscriber (of 
their own selection). Single numbers ten cents. AGENTS 
wanted everywhere. Address HAPPY HOURS COM- 
PANY, No. 1 Chambers St., New York. 


























Asents Wanted. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., NEW YORK. 





Soe for ladies and gentlemen tn all me 3 of y 

‘0 es an’ 

States. Send for ears . 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 


er month guaranteed 
$100 to 250 Ned to Agents: every- 
where selling our new seven-strand White Platina 

Lines. Sells readily at every honse. Samples free. Ad- 


dress the Grrarp Wrre MILLs, Philadelphia, Pa. 








oie om ee : and expenees paid. W. 
PER WEEK. nt in every Couniy i 
the U.S. Address Hunson R. Wine Co... 


180 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Ti. 





N22 HARD TIMES for Agents who send 
25 cents for sample and terms to 
. VAN GAASBEEK, Hudson, N.Y. 















































[DEcEMEER, 














° AT4 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ROOT AND VEGETABLE p Ponca at HAY, STRAW, & STALK CUTTER. 


CUTTERS. 
Indispensable to Steck Ruaisers. 





N. M. & CO.’S VEGETABLE E CUTTER, 
WILLARD’S ROOT CUTTER, 


ROSS’ IMP. VEGETABLE CUTTER, 


best adapted to cutting Sie, Mangolds, Carrots 
Potatoes, a, etc., of size best suited to cattle and 
shee remarkable e 


= ease and uniformity. They are 
simple aa effective, and have given eeivecsel satisfac- 


tion in practical use on the farm. Made only by 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
' 53 Beekman St.. New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston, 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements and Machines. 


CADY’S PATENT 
IRON SLEIGH KNEES 


Are fast superseding the wooden Knees for the following 
_ reasons: 





Wooden Knee. 
not Break when Filled with Frost. 





Have Stood the Test of Four Years, aud will 


Will Carry More than Double the Lead of a 





Are More Durable, no Jojnts to Decay. 

No Braces Underneath to Increase the 
Draft in Heavy Snows and Crusts. 

Sleds can be Manufactured with this Knee 
for One-Third Less than by the Old Method. 

Require Less Mechanical Skill te Con- 
struct them. When the Bolts are Pat in 
they must come into Line. 

Farmers in their leisure moments can Construct a sled or 
a pair of Bobs best suited to their wants, at a trifling ex- 
pense comparatively, by the use of the Patent Knee. 


Warranted as Represented. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


BRADLEY MANUFACTURING Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 





BUCKEYE 


R 
DRIESAKE! 
Prep Sw ramer 


For fall particulars, address 
. ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 
Winners of TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 
and DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 
for BEST CABINET ORGANS in 
the WORLD, have REDUCED 
PRICES of many styles, THIS 
MONTH, and are offering NEW 
and IMPROVED STYLES at EX- 
TRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES. Cata- 
logues Free. Warerooms in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 








REMINGTON’S 


Sporting, Hunting, and Target 
Breech-Loading 


Rifles & Shot Guns. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, and 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS and RIFLE CANES. 


Double-Barrel Breech-Loading Gun 
Is NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most desirable 
features of the best impor ted, together with some valuable 
Rulecime peculiar only to this gun. Top Snap action, 
a ked, breech opened and shells extracted by one 
motion 





E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


MAYNARD’S BREECH-LOADING 


Combination Rifles and 
Shot-Guns. 


cUT 





#8 to A ge for hand-power. 


ott "For hand or horse-power, $16, 


76,000 now in use. 
ALE’ 8s 
Turnip, Carrot, & Potato Cutter, 
$12. Turned bya bor cuts a bushel a minute. Machines 
need not be paid tor till tried on your farm and found satis- 
factory. Good chance for agents. Circulars free, 
WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mase, 








200,000 Apple Seedlings, 


Two- ane -old—fine. Sam ue sent to applicants. 
STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, 


INCORPORATED 1857. 
Lectures for 1873 will commence last week in Octob 
continue Le the last of February, 1874. eens 
Fees: Matriculation, $5; Faculty, $120; 
$25; Dissec ting, $5. Address for Circulars, 
A. F. LIAUTARD, V.S., M.D., Sec’y, 








Graduation, 











205 Lexington Ave., New York. 
32 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. — 
BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED. 





$1.50 per year, 


IVE STOCK JOURNAL. 


Pays Canvassers Best. 
The best paper for the Farmer, the Dairyman, the Breeder of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, we Poultry, the Bee-Keeper and Fisk 
Culturist. Every class of Live Stock treated in EVERY Number, 
with an interesting Fireside ‘Department. 

Buffalo Printing Cv., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE POULTRY WORLD, 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy 10 cts. 


“POULTRY WORLD, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


SPECIMEN FREE, 








HE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultr 

breeders. It a the awards at exhibitions. Sent,. 
post-paid, for 50 cts 

WrigHt’s New Work on Povutrry, containing 50 supexp 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-mon uly 
Price 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 
one no. tor a sample, and sec the jimest work of the kind a 
attempted. Address H. H. SropparD, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THz PovuLrry WORLD. 


Essex Pigs 


8 to 16 weeks old. As fine as any in the country. Ready for 








CENTRAL FIRE 
Reloading Capped Cartridges. Send for 
Price-list with Tar; get Iliustrations, 


Mass. Arms (Co., Chicopee Falls. 


Protect Your Buildings. 
PATENT LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 


Fire-Proof and Elastic. Very Cheap. Send for Circular 
of Prices and Certificates. 
LIQUID SLATE ROOFING CO., 
116 Maiden Lane, New York. 











Halladay’s Improved 


W ind-Miull 
Th mm 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Dura’ ie and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth new inuse. Send for Cata- 


= ¥'S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00. 


BaTAvVIA, ILL. 








FOR SALE in Delaware & Meryiend. 

All descriptions and sizes, from $20 to $100 
per acre. No finer farming country in the U. 8., with a the 
advantages of markets, fruits, climate, and productiv os 
Society good. Schools and Churches convenient. Send for 
circulat to GEO INGRAM, Real Estate Agent, Middle- 
town, New C: ustle % 0., Del. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE.— 
Wee improved and unimproved Tanda. wear Railroad 
in Missovrr. Address CLEINO & WAGNER, 
Rolla, Phelps County, _ iq 


Far WANTED within 75 miles of New 
York City. It must be good, productive grass and fruit 
land, Address, stating terms, size, location, and improve- 


FARM 











ments, GEO..EVANS, P. O. Box 87, Brooklyn, L. L., N. ¥. 








poo eo 53 & 58 


SUILDING PAPE 


+ Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for awh 
k Place, N. Y., or Rock River Parer Co,, Chicago. 





shipping. A few Sows in Pig at fair prices. 


Berkshire Pigs 


Allages. BEST BLOOD. Warranted Pure. 
A few very fine Sows in Pig at fair prices. 
All warranted thorough-bred, 


FOR 30 DAYS 


To reduce stock I will sell young pigs,8 weeks old, or 
more, of either breed, for $10 each: older pigs, including 
sows in pig, for 15 Cents per pound. Cash to accompany 
order; balance will be returned, if over, or collected C. Q.. 
D., if short. 


L. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. ' 


Shorthorns for Sale, 


Bull, Roderick Dhu, 12,810, red, calved May, 1869, got by 
Duke Imperial 5,526 (from the Duchess ees). out of my 
prize cow *“‘ Rowena,” etc, ; has been at the head of my herd 
three seasons, and proved sure and a superior getter ; ; Is 
quiet, vigorous, and a fine show animal. Also afew young 
bulls and heifers from noted milking stock at very reason- 
able prices. Choice improved dl Berteahire pipe io from imported 


stock, $15 each. 
Avon, Livingston — i N. Y. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting. Stock, Ime: 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
_ State w here you saw this adv ertisement. ) 











BRONZE TURKEYS—descended from 
stock weighing 62 lbs. the pair. 

JERSEY CATTLE AND BLACK BASS. 
Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


PRIZE FOWLS. 


Prize Plymouth Rock and thirty other varieties of fowls: 
and chicks for sale by E, R. PERKINS, Salem, Mass. 











LL Farmers, Dairymen, and Stock ON A Ee the 
LIVE 





. STOCK JOUR 
$1.50 per year, Specimen free. BU ot me Y. 
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~ $20 SAVED! 


i of the times — 
To mest iN SeSSuWiNG "MACHINE co 
LORENC aed determined 


REDUCE PRICES, 


fter sell their $65 Machine for 
gre = bo se styles in proportion. 


THE FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine eo feeds the 
S. Ly Sgokware and ee ae So as 4 


h haser m x hy . 
ana left oe TO POVED and SU PLIFTED, 


heen great better thar any other machine 
in ‘the market. 

IT 1S NOW THE CHEAPEST. 
Florence, Mass., Nov. 1,°73. Agents Wanted. 


a a 
STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Joun St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 
Winners of TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 
and DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 
for BEST CABINET ORGANS in 
the WORLD, have REDUCED 
PRICES of many styles, THIS 
MONTH, and are offering NEW 
and IMPROVED STYLES at EX- 
TRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES. Cata- 
logues Free. Warerooms in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 
‘ling Chairs 


Self - Prapel-' 
For Cripples jand Invalids 
| Out Door Use, 


For In and 
Can be EASILY |propelled by any 
juse of hands. 


one haying the 

State your case, ‘and send stamp 
for. illustrated cir- |cular of difierent 
styles anid prices. ae SMITH, 

Please mention 90 William St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 
Fst Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
NMéCROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


-  MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


TH. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau- Stes N.Y. Y, 


, “RAND GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
bere, U ae VALUABLE! 






































Est HELP for Sunday 
School Teachers and 


cers. 5th 


A Geer Bull-Ring, 


2% inches in diameter, of the most approved pattern, 
with screw-driver for putting it together, will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 
Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


PRIZE ESSAYS 


ON 
Cooked and Cooking Food 
FOR 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


With much useful information for STOCK-FEEDERS and 
FARMERS. PRICE, POST-PAID, 2c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


ear. at ave a 























245 Broapway, New York. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 
POCKET KNIFE. 


It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large and a small 
blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut-cracker, 
a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a slim 
punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be used 
for various other purposes which will at once suggest 
themselves to any smart boy or man. It is a pocket-full 
of tools weighing but two ounces. The knife will be 
sent anywhere in our country, post-paid, on receipt 
of $3.50. 


PAYSON’?S 


INDELIBLE INK. 


This Ink is almost indispensabicin the family. Briggs’s 
Marking-Pen has been before the public for fifteen years; 
and is justly celebrated for all kinds of marking, and par- 
ticularly for writing upon coarse fabrics. The Pen and 
Ink are put up in a neat case, being thus portable, always 
ready for use, and protected from loss or injury by eva- 
poration or breakage. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 5c. 


A TROCHAR 


FOR 


Cattle-Men. 


In June of last year we 
gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and Cannula to be used 
in ringing a bull, and on 
page 13 (January) and page 
9% (March) of the current 
volume have described the 
use of this apparatus in re- 
lieving hoven in cattle. 
These articles have brought 
out a large demand for 
Trochars, and failing to find 
just the right kind among 
the makers of surgical im- 
plements, we have induced 
an establishment to under- 
take their manufacture. We 
ih give our engraving of last 

} year witli the Trochar modi- 

fled and improved as to the 
Hit point. These articles are 
Mil i now in the trade, and ‘may 
be had of most dealers. in 
agricultural implements. 

Those who can not get them 
’ from dealers can receive 

them from this -_— post- 

paid, for $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORE. 








HIP AAU 
AIL HAIN 





Address 








THE BREECH - LOADER. 


By “‘GLOAN.” r 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS, ; 
Of the Breech-Loading Gun.|How to Load the Breech- 
Names of the Parts of 0: . 
Ponder for the Breech- 


Breech-Loading Gun. 
The B Decree of the Breech- er. 
The New Explosives. 
“Loader. 


The Selection of a Breech-/Shot for the 
L Wadding for the Breech- 


r. 
Concamtraters for Breeck- 


@-. 


How Breech-Loaders are 
Made. 





The Pin and Sane Fire ers. 

Breech-Loade The Breech-Londl unCase. 
Metal and Pap or Cartridges.|A Model Gun Ches 
The Fit of the Breech-Loader.|How to Clean a Breech- 
TheLocks of a Breech-Loader. er. 4, 
To Take a Gun Lock to Pieces. |The nd Bae. 
Names A — Parts of the eg ees 

Gun alee of Field Sports. 


To Tae Apart and Put To 
gether a Breech-Loader. 0 |Gamesiawe. 


Price, post-paid, Two DoLLaRs. 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. -WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


‘There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams's book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. It isseldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. 

—The World (New York). 


CONTENTS: 





Chap. 1.—Window Gardening | Chap. 12. Gontoning Vines, 
tis Pleasures—Increasein:| Ba cqny Gardeni 
Popular Taste — Refining// Chap. 183—Bul 


‘bs. 
Chap. 14. Bulbs. wvardian 
Cases, Fern Decorations. 
Chap, 15. att = 


aan: on 
Me —The Packsia, Myr- 


hes ences. 
nap. 2.—Location and De- 
signs “for Window Gardens. 
Chap. 8.—General Manage- 
ment of Window Gardens. 


Chap. 4.—Special Care of 
oun ndow Gardens Cha ies 18.—The Heliotrope. 
na, 


5.—Insects, and how to} Ghap. 19.—The Geranium. 
Kill them. », 20.—The Oleande: 
Chap. 6 eeenee from var 
Seeds, Cuttings, et Chan. —Verbenas, Petu- 
Chap. 7:_Propagiting Boxes, nias, SS, oe, 
Heating Cases, etc Chap. 22.—The Mignonette, 
Chap. 8.—Window Pots, Box- | Cin — 


es, Plant Stands. Chap: 
Chap. 9.—Conservatories and Chap. aan ~~ Plants, 
So la scellaneous 


cahome. ing Basket: Plants. 

ra —Hanging Baskets. 

. Chap.- 28.— Parlor Decora- 
$1.50 


Chap. 11.—The Ivy for Deco- 
rative Purposes. 


Price, post-paid, °. fae. € 





THE YouNG 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By MRS. CORNELIUS. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The aim of the writer of this work has been to furnish to 
young housekeepers the best aid that a book can give in the 
departments of which it treats, No printed guide can per- 
fectly supply the place of that experience which 1s gained 
by early and habitual attention to domestic concerns. “But 
the directions here given are so minute and practical, that 
the observance of them will prevent B34 Pi of the per- 
Plexities wich mest yqung penple suffer their facet 
years of married life. ” 108 Hee De 

The recipes, with very few cneatieas are furnished from 
the author’s own experience, or that of her immediate 
friends. An ample variety is given for furnishing the table 
of any American family; but especial reference has been 
had to those who have neither poverty nor riches; andsuch 
directions have been given as will-enable a housekeeper to 
provide a good and healthful table, or, if desired, a hand- 
some one, at a moderate expense, 

How well the author-has suecegded is manifest from the * 
very great favor with which past éditions, through a period 
of twenty-five years, have been received. i 

new edition, she lias rendered the book 
worthy of patronage, by a ‘thorough revision, 
of a few recipes of least value, the addition of ful¥ ditec- 
tions for Canning Fruits, and more than One Hun- 
dred and Fifty New Recipes which have been 
tested by expéiteaall housekéepers. While the lessons of 
economy taught by the late war have not been forgotten, 
the author has well met the demands of the present customs 
of society for a greater variety of dishes than used to be 
thought requisite for the ample supply of the family table. 


PRICE, POST-PAID....« ep vccceee +. $150. 
Either of the above books, sent post- —_ on receipt of 
price by . ? . 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 










245 Broapway, New Yorks. 
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GREAT “DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 
Increased. Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33.Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD,.TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


es ‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
‘ Agricultural. 
use in Shops, Print- 
fae fsome” wits Mi ined wad on 
Farms -and. Plantations for Grain 
-Threshing: Food Cooking for 


Per: Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
ulars sent on application. 


i. AE) 
“A NOVELTY among Novelties !” 


What 2,000 Editors Say. 


'OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL-—the Jacgest and handsomest 
paper for young people extant. 
oO* a plan peculiar! “4 Laer piverent from any other 
in site e and cou 
Wee ‘AKING to “supply wants that never before 
have’ aad maple 


i eo country or city nena be without it— 
coun can not be said in praise. 


REATEST newspaper success of the last thre 
Gi fearene acciden hie Sea ean 


What 100,000 Readers Say. 


ULLo pe the interesting, the amusin . rome the inst: y 
Sas ove later Soeny Sue enon us 1e instructive 


PR homes are apples for + greases and teachings— 


IKE it other gen fo i 
ine bemebe to us ie iKsend brie € Jeveniles 


NOW of no paper that begins ‘ compare with it 
—Heaven scab you! 

END fora “ye a atits bright, beau- 
tiful, and 


eidibeiey hiiialine, 
RWEss given for best school “ compositions,” 
stories, sk poems, etc. 


Uu™ UE feat house and ~~ id games, three columns 
puzzles,’ sixteen large p: 
ESERVES two p pages of each number for dialogues, 
icdbaaneen itations, etc 

A PAIR of chromos (mounted, etc., without any ex- 
tra charge) given each subscriber. 

. oe little landscapes of the sublimest West- 

American scenery. 








.50 per year; four copies, one year, 
gight copies (And oe oi one extra to’ sender of club), $ oar O43 


ic .* \ aewe aaa = “Morning on the Mississippi” and 

™ Stinaet on on the Storage. iven to every subscriber, single 
or . Without arge, they are mounted and var- 

, ready for framing, and sent at once, post-paid, or 
delivered by agent. 

*.* Both WEesTeRN Rurat (the great leading Farm and 
Family Weekly. of the West) and Youne FoLks’ Rurau 
one year, including the chromos, for 

*.* Magnificent premiums given for clubs of ae 
for either yg ed or for aed counted eee. Full part 
culars of premiunis sens = Teques 

7.2 A waick ee ‘os suracribes, $1 = 

weisttcr ony m0 an $8 solid goid ving for siz 
is poulior tre, es., aa 


po ncaa Fouxs 2vRat chromos and two sample 
papers sent (for use in canvassing) for 50 cents 
* The Youne Fouxs’ Rvrat is sent “on trial” six 
inoaths Gvithout chromos) for 50 cents. 
ESTERN ns mat is sent “on trial” three months 


a. N. F. ‘LEWIS, Publisher, 
West Madison St. CHICAGO. 


BUILDINC FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
=sS bling fine leather, is for ‘outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two $cent 
stamps for circular and samples. 
Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


TYPE FOR SALE. 


"“Phis font of Brevier for sale, at 22 cents per 
Boma ad cases at #* per pair. High quads 
[Rite font of Minton for-sale, at 25 cents per 








pound, with cases at $2 per pair. High quads and 
 eprees. 


APPLY AT THIS OFFICE. 





THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 


Winners of TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 
and DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 
for BEST CABINET ORGANS in 
the WORLD, have REDUCED 
PRICES of many styles, THIS 
MONTH, and are offering NEW 
and IMPROVED STYLES at EX- 
TRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES. Cata- 
logues Free. Warerooms in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 


GET « HOME> YOUR OWN 


HOW ? For answer to this question send stamp for 
National Coiony Journal. 


MILLER, HUMISTON & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS 


American Agriculturist 
PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 
tors, we have organized a 

PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 


Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 
Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIst for more than thirty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 
All Inventors 
desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 
at the Patent Office, to determine patenta- 
ee bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 
Litigation of Patents. 


The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U. S. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
of those intrusting their business to this 
agency. 

Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- 


dels, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. 


In all dealings with this Department in- 
ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
y ty to their interests, and the best services Re 
which can be rendered by thorough experts. 
For full particulars, address 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 
PATENT DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, S 
245 Broadway, New York. 





Practical Floriculture, 


A Guide to the Successful “‘Propa 
Cultivation of Florists’ "Pichien rd 
By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit,” 
Beautifully Mlustrated. Price, Post- -paid, $1.50. 
In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery” of Propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 


grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 


is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’g 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com. 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea. 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade, 
The work is characterized by the same radical common- 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” ang 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. 


Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden, 
By PETER HENDERSON, 

Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50, 

The success of this book has probably not been equaled 
by that of any horticultural work of the present day. Its 
popularity is due to the fact that it tells just what people 
wish to know—the way in which the author made money by 
gardeningand_ puts in a plain, striking light all the requ. 
sites to success. The writer was not afraid to have people 
know that he cultivated his land for profit, and, more than 
tifit, he was quite willing that all should know and Practice, 
if they chose,'the very processes which he had found most 
conducive to the desired end. The late Horace Greeley said 
of this book: “There are marvels of transformation and 
rapid reproduction recorded therein which might -well 
shame the dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah. 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made himself 
rich by market-gardening piainly tells our young men how 
they can get rich as easily as he did, and without wandering 
to California or Montana for it either.” And tens of thou- 


“4 
q 


3 


sands who have read and profited by the work could give a 


similar testimony. It is unquestionably the most thorough 
and the best book of its kind that has yet come from the 
hand of an American author. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of © 
price by 


ORANGEJUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. ¥ ~ 
bob bbb RRA 
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THE PICTURE READY #23 


There will be no delay in the de- 

livery of the beautiful Chromos of- 

¥ fered to subscribers (see page 448). 

They are now in store, 245 

Broadway, and can be taken 

at the time of subscribing, 

or will be sent by mail to sub- 

scribers immediately when postage 

for that purpose is received with 
the subscription. 











READY 
READY 


What? To secure subscribers for the 
American Agriculturist, and take therefor 
Y the valuable Premiums offered in the New 
List for 1874 (see page 469). Men and 
Women, Boys and Girls, Everybody, read 
the Premium List and secure whatever you 
like in it. You can do it, and add largely to 5 
f your income with little labor. Take the 
Paper. Show it to your neighbors. Point 
r out its valuable qualities, its beautiful il- 5 
lustrations, etc., and you will easily secure 
subscribers. (3 TRY. #3 
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“AMERICAN STORIES. 


HOOSIER 


SCHOOL-MLASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Hiustrated, with 12 Full-Page 
. Engravings and Numerous 
Other. Cuts. 

PRICE, POST-PAID....... 


The End of-the 
World. — 


A LOVE STORY, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Author of the “ Hoosier School-Master.” 


With Thirty-Two Fine Illustrations. 
PRICE, POST-PAID....... MiSeEE 3 an se pe 


The Mystery 


Metropolisville 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


“The Hnd 


Authcr of ** The Hoosier School-Master,” 
@&f the World,” Ete. 


With Thirteen illustrations. 


The eagerness with which these books have becn | 


taken b ‘the public, the immense sale which they have 


had, almost uniformly favorable criticisms which | 


) they have received from the press in all quarters, indi- 
cate their character. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BroapDway, New Yor«. 





HEARTH AND HOME FREE 


A PRESENT. 


We have given away as premiums and have 
sold a large number of the $12 and $20 Beck- 
with Sewing Machines (described elsewhere in 
. this paper), and have received a large number 

} “of-testimonials of delight from the recipients. 
We propose to make a Present of one 
copy of Heart anp Home for six months, 
(ot one copy of the American Agriculturist for 

‘one year, -to-each person who purchases from 

re is, $12 or $20 — 
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Beckwith 


Sewing Machines 


ONLY $12. 
ONLY $20. 


We have offered as a Premium, and also for sale, for 
more than a year past, the 


Beckwith Sewing Machine, 


which has been fully described in previous numbers of this 
paper. We havealready given and sold more than one 
thousand of these machines, and testimonials of satisfac- 
tion have come from every quarter. | 


We still offer the Beckwith Sewing Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease ; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set in a position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. 

Each of these machines is put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can with oil, thread, 
different-sized needles, etc., with full Printed Directions 
forusing. On receipt of $12 we will send one of these 
machines to any address, expressage to be paid by the 
purchaser. 


The Machine as a Premium, 


We will give one of these $12 machines to 
any one who will collect and forward eight 
subscribers for Hearth and Home one year at 
$3 each ; or sixteen subscribers to American 


Agriculturist for one year, at $1.50 each, ex- ) 


pressage on the machine to be paid by the re- 
cipient of it. 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine. 
PRICE $20. 


Enlarged and Improved. 


ITS WEIGHT IS 7 POUNDS, 


While we continue the offer of the Improved $12 Ma- 
chine as heretofore, we now offer the new 


Portable Family Machine, 


price $20,which comprises all the excellencies of the former, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power are 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged,without 
impairing its portability. ‘There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillat- 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 

Toany one sending us $20, we wiilsend one of the Machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. If, after having 
the Machine 80 days, and giving it a fair trial, it does not 
give satisfaction, upon the return of the Machine, express 
charges paid, we will refund the $20. 


The Machine as a Premium. 


We will give one of these $20 Machines to 
any one who will collect and forward to us 
Fifteen Subscribers to Hearth and Home for 
one year at $3 each, or Thirty Subscribers to 
Anierican Agricultarist for one year at $1.50 
each, or One Hundred at $1 each, expressage 
on the Machine to be paid by the recipient 
of it. 

(= Almost any Jady can readily secure the small 
nuthber of snbscribers required to get either the $12 or 
the $20 Machine a8 described above; or some friend can 
thus obtain it for her as a present. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 -Broapway;-Nzew Yor«. 





| for the purpose. Any child can use it. 





WHEN YOU ARE GOING 


To insure your life apply to the TRAVELERS INnsuRANCE 
Company, of Hartford, which issues the best Yorms of 
Life or Endowment Policies, on the Low. Rate Cash 
Plan. The security is ample and unquestioned; the 
rates as low as consistent with entire safety. It gives a 
definite amount of insurance, under a definite contract, 
for a defiiite premium—the best and most economics’ 
for the insurant. 
Ge Apply to 7s ony Ages, or write to the Company. 


200 PAGES; 500 ENGRAVINGS, and OOLORED 
PLATE, Published Quarterly, at 25 Cents 2 Year, 
First No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at 
same price. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ts! NEW AND COMFORTABLE 
EMEDY FOR RUPTURE is now adopted 
by all Piiatemed persons. It is worn night and day 
without any discomfort; yields to every motion or position 
of the body; can never “become displaced by the hardest 
exercise or sev: sree strain ; and soon effects a perfect and 
permanent cure. oO person in the whole country will now 
wear  ! of the wretched metal springs, iron hoops, fingef= 
ads, re springs, etc., after he has once seen the new 





Slastic Truss. A few un rincipled dealers, unable to sell 
spring trusses, now steal the name “ Elastic Truss,” and sell 
worthless *“ Rupture Belts,” bogus elastic and “ Band” 
trusses to ignorant persons, It is well to avoid all such im- 

ostors. The Elastic Truss Co., incorporated in 1867, send 
heir admirable appliance by mail at a low price to all 
parts of the country. Circulars sent on request. Principal 
office No, 683 Broadway, New_York City. Branch offices 
No. 129 Tremont St., Boston; No. 44 West Fourth St., Cin- 
cinnati; No. 1202 Chestnut St., eh ree No. 235 Penn- 
sylv ania Avenue, Washington, . 415 East- Water 
St., Milwaukee; and 23 other Sthociasi ‘cities of the Union. 


LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER and PUTTY-KNIFE 





is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever offered 
covery housekeeper, 
farmer, and mechanic should have one, Sent in neat box, 
prepaid, to any address LWAn receipt of 50 cents and letter- 
stamp by ALVAN IL. LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington St., ‘Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Everywhere. Everybody—Men and Women, Boys and Girls 
—can make good pay without interfering with their regular 
duties. For particulars address PY HOURS COM- 
PANY, No. 1 Chambers 8t., New York. 


IVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh. Pa.. make a epe 


cialty of light gray *jron CAST INcS for Agri- 
cultural Implements, etc. Send for Price-list. 











Who wish to sccure 

PATENTS shovld 

write to MUNN & 

‘ CO., 37 Park Rom, 
NewY ork for Advice and Pamphict, 108 pagee, FREE. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line, 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—S$2.50 per line. 

Pagenext te Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 

No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, % cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line, 

No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 


Inside Pages, per line (agate), each insertion....... 50 cents. 
Business Notices, ith Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents. 
Reading Notices per line 

‘No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 

(@"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 

Address all orders to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorsE: 
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iwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analy 
aoriton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide......... 
Cobbett’s American pon ae od sei 
ok 









Cole's iS Amer ican Fruit 
e 


[DECEMBER, 
Art of Saw Filing. (Holly.)...........ccseeeesMoeceeess "5 
BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. | Bailey's Our own Biras of tie inited States. 000051. 1 50 
diene “s pon 8 Poulterer ¥ COmPaOe.-.. bas Sepbiee estes 2 00 
le by the Orange Judd ‘Company, ridgemans Young Gardener’s Assistant...... Cagekase 2 50 
(Published 9 Pork. Any of these books will be for- Burr's Vegetables of Americn.. ERIN, sete’ Pa - 5 00 
Broadway, -paid, on receipt of'price-] Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide. ....,.......0scesceeeees 1 00 
ded by mail, post-paid, pt ofp : 
war % Cate $250 Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand-Book. (Holly)..... “te vi] 
Allen's L. F.) Amer ica: oo... ase + 50 pl ee cd and Joiner. (R. Riddell.)....0..........000. 10 00 
Allen's Si yeah Wari Hoo 150 Hie pend SF Rtg (Nichols.)........ kiniee'as oH cues 1 25 
Allen's (F. b) aL. F.) New American Fa 2 50 Dewnine’s Dotana , ROT FaNeG si sewnewdc ds oo cose ; po 
aten’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals. 100 | Downing’s Rural Essays : 5 

Alea” ricultural Annual, ’67 to "71, each, pa., 1% | Du Breuil's Vineyard ‘uiture. (Dr. Warder.)......... 2 00 
= Horticultural Annual, ’67 to "71, each, pa. 7 | Farming for Boys.............. es 150 
‘American aut een, ingot = Fishing in Am mg Waters. (Scott.).........06..0-5. 350 
American Weeds and Useftil Piants 1% | Fue (ChariesL.) on Grasses. BB 
‘Atwood’s Country and Suburban H 3 59 | Elint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming........... Seve 
Behn Fanciel, 30 | Gevelin’s Foultry Breeding.........esress000+: 135 
-Bemen z Alda OW. oo o009 8,-0.5 0 batacececes 5) 
Bommer’s Method of ane M 1 ba Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons, in one vol...... 4 00 
Boussingault’s yp Fingra: 1% Gray’s School and Field Book of mer. Dake ostaeneees 2 50 
Breck’s New _— hy wy a i 00 Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine-Making.... . .... 5 00 
Bris Forest Troe Gulturist, 150 | atheld . American House CALPOMIET 5, 060 055 vvexess 3 50 
ryan apy stp ecibeaie Hays Interior, SGCOrMOis, 2<....05 ie cepcnce ce co veccesreces 2 25 
uist’s Flower Garden Directory. 150 | Horse Training Made Easy. (Jennings.)......-+ ss... 1 25 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener i * usmann's Grapes and Whe : 8 Roe SS 

% 

v5y 

"5 

6 

00 

00 
































































"sg erinarian...... 
Soheland’s Country Lif 5 
Copley’s Plain and Orname 3 00 
Crack Shot. (Barber.)...........se00e ai =e 
Cummings’ Architectural Details........... --10 00 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor..... .... 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor..........+es00. “poke 
Dana's Muck Maunal..........csscesceveeseerecescescers 1 3% 
Darwin’s Variation ot Animalsand Plants. 2 Volumes. 6 00 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide............. 15 
De Voe’s Market Assistant. ............. ee 2 50 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees, New Ed. Oct., 1122 pp. 5 00 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening..........sseeseseseres 6 50 
Eastwood on Cranberry........-.seeeeeees “ we. % 
Eggleston's Hoosier School-Master...... 15 
Eggleston’s End of the World............. 150 
Eggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville 150 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide..............++. 1 50 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture..............- -- 1000 
Every Woman her own Flower-Gardener. .pa., 50. clo. 1 00 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.............02-cseeees 1 5 
DOEIID., «cov gicce- ss sncedeccbassousonases 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 8vo, 2 vols 6 00 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 8 vo, 100eng’s.... 350 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 8vo. 38 00 
Frank Forester’s Horse of America. 8vo,2 vols........ 10 00 
French’s Farm Drainage...........sse-0--seeee sé . 150 
Fuller’s Forest ‘Tree Culturist......... - 150 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist............+.. . 150 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.... 150 
Fuller’s Bera wb erry Culturist... 20 
Fulton’s Peach Culture..........cceccccccccccssescsceees 1 50 
Gregory on Squashes,....-.+--.+++ 30 
Guenon On Milch COWS........cecccccccccceccecccceeceees 5 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle............+.010--cessecceevecesees 100 
Harney’s Barns. Out-buildings, and Fences............. 10 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, clo. $4; col. plts 6.50 
Marrig'on the Pig........ccccosccscecesccesccccces 4stdsies’ 1 50 
Henderson s Gardening 10r PTofit...........seeeeeeeeees 1 
enderson’s Practicai Floriculture.. oes. 81 50 
erbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers....,...cccceceseesecess 1% 
oopes’ Book of Evergreems.......... -+-scessececeees 3 00 
ooper’s Dog and Gun.........+.- paper, 30c....cloth., 60 
op Culture. .......-s.0 Geccsescee Ceebs obvecdpaeesines oes 40 
unter and Ln dap eves #énise é inva nnittnebaes ces de 1 00 
Jacques’ Manual of the House..................sseeeeees 1 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garden and Farm-Yard......... 1 5 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.............0008 Sbbceeccese 2 00 
SOnUSOR W Hew. Crops GLOW.......ccccccscsesssscccccses 2 00 
Johnson's Peat and Its Uses... ose. ccc cc cctcsctdescees 1 2 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry........ .......--00. 1% 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry....... 1 50 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses,................... 1 50 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture........ see hve edb Se caecesstsuctes 150 
Miles on the Horse’s FOOt........sccccccccecscvcceccvess . cae 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine. ...... ene ae 
Monckton’s National Builder...............seeeceeesecs - 12 00 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend........ 150 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.............cccccseeee geececes 1% 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture.. vi] 
are 20 
Dur Farm of four Acres..........paper, 30c....cloth., 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture..... dun débendksate see dtes v5) 
Parsons on the Rose. By Samuel B. Parsons........... 150 
Pedder’s Land Measurer........c.ccscesscorccereccccvccs 60 
Percheron Horse..............++ 1 00 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.) paper 3 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping............sceeeeees 150 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry... ............06 Mavedswckbes - 150 
andall’s Fine- Wool Sheep Husbandry...............-. 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog.......... paper, 30c....cloth.... 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden..... baslhbit fi ses auudashte 1 00 
Rural Church Architecture. Folio, in colors, 45 plates. 12 00 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry... ..paper, 40c....bound., vi) 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-BOoKk. .......ccecececeeseeces vis] 
Simpson’s Horse Portraiture........ 250 
Skillful Housewife.............. 5 
Slack’s Trout Culture............. 1 50 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book Ary 
The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson... - 800 
Thomas’ Farm Imple ments and Machinery...... - 150 
Thompson's Food of Animals... o aoe 
A Bunker Papers............ - 18 
SOE GNU 5.5 oss cs0sceive's sas 008d <gedscevess 3 25 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual......... aes - 150 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register... . - 500 
Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol.1... - 10 00 
Warder’s American Pomology............ - 800 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens.......... 1 50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health..... 1 50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture..,...... - 100 
Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Sewage.............. 50 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto volume. 24 lithcgraph plates, in colors.... 15 00 
PeOOOIOTS UPA] HOMES. 5... 2... cdedcccseccccesccesdsccc’ 2 00 
heeler’s Homes for the People.........:ceceeeseeeeees 3 00 
Whites Cranberry Culture..........scccccessssseccccses 1 
White's Gardening for the South, .........2...--seeseees 2 00 
Window Gardening......... nedagineh bakes todos se tas 16400. 1 58 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Houses..............65 150 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses........... 1 50 
Woodward's Country Homes...........cccscsceneesscsees 150 


Woodward's Greparies and Horticultural Buildings... 1 50 
Woodward’s National Architect ................ sees Ti 












Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper. 00 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse..........0.-ceeeeees 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle. ............cccecceeees pues ae 
PEUIOR. UNG TROGSS 55.55 kicks Sdaseccedacctieresesas ces a 
ESAT SONODD,. «od ievinbebinghs ones <ousns deve ceensessthe 1 00 
OQ. J. Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Arcmtecture. By Cummings & Milier.................. $10 00 
Architecture; Modern American. By C. & N . 10 00 
m Bicknell’s Village Builder............ 10 00 

** — Supplement to Village Builder.. 5 00 

** Village Builder and Supplement. 1 V. 12 00 

“ — Detail, Cottage and Censtructive....... «+10 00 


Jennings On Cattle.........ceesecerrceres 
































Jennings on Sheep, wine, 02° POWIETY,.....cccec00 


ennings on ‘the Horse and his Diseases .:. 








Kemp's Landscape Gardening..........-+ssseeseees oes 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee...........ssseeeeeseeeeees 
Loth’s Stair Builder...........0+-.-eseeeeees ‘ 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor....... 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management....... 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers. 
Blanks for do do dos... 
Manufacture of Vinegar (Dussance).... ... 


Artmsaoercoenm eocoSaozo— nies 
SHUSASSSSSSSssin 





























Mechanic’s Companion, (Nicholson.)....... 
Morrell’s A merican Shepherd.......... 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook BOok.........cceececesseceressones 
My Farm of Edgewo0d.. ......:.. secccccsesossecsevecece . 25 
Notris’ Piet’ Cultanes. « -«snci'oti0sinsd-, cepbine copiuasesees 5 
Packard’s A Guide to the Study of Insects............. 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher.........00+sscsccssssseees 15) 
uincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle..............0. 123 
uinn’s Money in the Garden,..........ceecseceecsveees 150 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit, acenerssseec- 2 
PANNE SHULD 5 0 ons cdc ghiletisns ene chacebhercetents ere, 
Rand’s Flo wers for Parlor and Garden............+++++ 3 00 
egister of Rural Affairs. Bound, 6 vols., each........ 150 
iddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing........ ives eae 
oosevelt’s Five Acres too Much.... ........0.ee00 sooe 150 
ural Studies......... (Zh tggktenhebdeiahapeghatstinss¢ ocign® 1% 
scribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log-Book,............. 80 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry............ EES OS 2 00 
Stonehenge On the DoOg.........ccceccccccccecsececcccers 385 
Strong’s Cultivation of the Grape...........-seeeeeeeees 3 00 
Tegetieier’s Poultry BOOK........ 11+ cccccccccceccees 9 00 
TON Acres ENOURN. . o.o0.0 scence penser: cssececeretsteoee 125 
The Horse. (Stonehenge.) Am. edition, 8vo.,........... 25) 
The Mule. (Riley,)............ coclvhstnkedsamansicaeuns 1 50 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturist 3 00 
Fe eB GUNG. ini cdc aine ev gnapedetsandsceedececsobs 1 50 
‘Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs. ........ sccceseseees 30 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages......... Sues sen apesuyovogedp 8 00 
Watson's American Home Garden,,...........seseeee:> -. 200 
Williard’s rractical Dairy Husbandry............-.00+++ 8 00 
Youmans's Household Science............. eT skeubesi's 2°00 





FRAMES — 
FOR THE CHROMOS. 


We have made arrangements to supply frames to our sub- 
scribers who may desire them for the Chromos which are 
now being distributed. Many will no doubt avail themselves 
of this opportunity to place these beautiful pictures in hand- 
some frames at moderate cost. In all cases where sent by 
express, the purchaser will pay express charges. The prices 
of the frames are as follows: 


For American Agriculturist Chromo, 
“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


Letter A. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band... ..$1.15 
us o eo 





“« 8. Wie, “ ty es 1.75 
“ C. Richer Style, Polished “ 7 we Pe 2.73 
Letter D. Full Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide............ $1.50 
2. * 26 “2° an: A Saibe saad Gna 2.00 
“« TF. Belgian Gilt Frame 2 inches wide.......... 2 50 


oe “ FlutedS ‘“ Pe Wioenend oni eee 





For American Agriculturist Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF BREWING.” 


“ 9, Wider, “ “ “ “ 


1 
oxy > cick, ae 
** 3. Richer Style, Polished “ e 2 





No. 4. Full Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide... :......... $1.50 


“os “ “ “ 24 o “ 





oie: - » “ Fluted, 3 * 


For Hearth and Home Chromo, 
“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL.” 


No.8. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band. ...$1.40 
“ 9, Wider ‘“ ” * eS 5a 
“ 10. Richer Style, Polished “ Sp" Se Rae 





No. 11. Full Gilt Frame 2 inches wide......... «$1.3 
ete «ys. 2 # 2%“ A ESS 2.50 
“ 13. Belgian Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide....... 8.00 
“ 14 M “ Fluted,3 “ nh Rahn PI 





Address orders, specifying by its letter or number the frame 
desired, and inclosing price, as above, to the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





245 Broapway, Nzw York:. 


THE BEST THINGS OUT 


FOR + 3 


CHILDREN. 





BEAUTIFUL, Bhs 
AMUSING, 
CRANDALL’S — 

Building - Blocks. 


Price—No. 1, $2; No. 3, $1; No. 4, $1. 





CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade - Blocks. 
Price $1. 

7 CRANDALL’S 
Expression - Blocks. 


Price 50 Cts. wi 


Express charges, in all cases, to be paid by purchaser. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Cc. M. CRANDALL & CO. 


ae 


(a@y- The Trade supplied onliberal terms. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 


BACK VOLUMES 
American Agriculturist, 


AND OF 


The publishers of the Ameriean Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the-Bixteenth 
to the Thirty-first. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be optained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the .back’ volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and Home, 
for the years 1869, °70, °t1, and %2. These volumes are 
neatly and uniformly bonnd in cloth, with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beantifal engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 2%465 Broadway, New York. 
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Street, N.Y. 
Beware of infringemen ood Maer b Geslaag orn will eut three ‘pies 
fast as an axe. “A 6-ft. for ‘an 


Tilustrated Catalogue, mailed 


Hienckion's: National Stair-Builder. 


A. complete work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing. 
Pully explained and illustrated by large scale diagrams, in 
two colors, with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balusters, 
anid Hand-Rails. 

Royal Quarto: S1x DoLLars, post-paid. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner. 


A complete work, covering the whole science of Carpen- 
try, Joinery, Roofing, Framing, etc., fully explained and 
illustrated by large scale diagrams in two colors. 

_ Royal Quarto. Stx DoLuars, post-paid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
h ' 245. Broapway, New York. 














Issued every week, is one of the most valuable Journals 
in the world. Tts general features embrace the Best 
Original Stories, of the purest character and high- 
est gradé, from the most eminent writers ; good Edi- 
torials on Jive topics of the day, unbiased by politics 
or séctarianism ; contributions on live topics, Moral, 
Social- and Political, from the ablest pens; a most capi- 
tal Household Department, helpfal to every 
woman-;-2 Children’s and Youths Department, 
that ‘for pleasing and instructive stories, etc., and for 
arousing a healthful spirit-of emulation in children is un- 
equaled. Tn short, HEARTH AND Home is a complete 
and very choice-Hiome and Literary Paper of 
(the highest ordet,. °*: 


TERMS, ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


One Copy, One, Maar,. = -.---$3.00. 
oe ee 2.395 each. 


Four Copies, 
Ten or more Co “= = = 2.50 each. 






AN EXQUISITE CHROMO, 


[Size 14 X 20, in 18° Colors.] 
66 hin oud 99 
The Strawberry Girl,” 
Hearth and Home. 
“phis beantifal .Chromo, .whieh ihe Publishers of 
Byers AND Home have provided for yearly sabscribers 
rinted #8 times, in colors, top ce the beautiful 
Soin and shading of the otintagl, Oe J cory és now 
within easy reach ef every Home in 
The Journal itself is a@ rich treasure for any ne AE 
It contains a vast amount of the choicest. reading, care- 
fully prepered, and full of instruction. With all-its at- 
tractions, and other improvements contem lated, the 
price of HzaRTH AND Home continues at the low rate 
of only $3 a year, or $4 for HearrH and Tome and: the 
an -Agriculturist.' (With the “Agriculturist there 
will-also- be presented’ most beautiful Chromo of an 
original picture, painted -expressly for this purpose, by 
= i Reinhart. Sent, mounted,-for only 25 cents extra. 


B.—$4.75 secures, both, papers for the year, and. both 
7, tg mounted and sent. prepaid.) 

The IlzaRTH AND Home. Chromos arc ready for, im- 
meédiate ‘ te subscribers. No charge 
for the Chromo when Saber ‘at the office, unmonnted. 
If to be sent prepaid, ye agg 20 cents mtist be 
sent for prepayment and E rere g- 

it wil my, mounted and varnished, ie tor putting into 
fram. Jor 3) cents extra—that is 0 cents 
it will. be repaid ‘0 yn Varnish ed, Packed, 

ot Raggett 10 HEARTH 


as nt Prepaid ‘to 
pam 103 773 bin Do il Hoxe Chromo 









Boxy). . That is, the: 
will be delivered Pig? % 
At the: Office, is Br cyst: :. Free. 
Mow ? te Extra. 
It sent prepaid, eeeie cents Extra, 
unted,.....-25.0.. ‘cents Extra. 


We advise all to aan them mounted “before leaving the 
Office, as in large quantities we.are able to have them 
mounted for a quarter of the'cost of doing it singly, and 
better than it-can usually bedone elsewhere. 


ORANGE. JUDD COMPANY, Pus.isuers, 





245 Broapwar, New Yors. 


Bo Gaiits a’ year extra when “desie'td ‘Mitten America, | 











































THE NEW SToRy. 


JUST ‘PUBLISHED. 


A Man x Honor, 


Finely. Hiustrated. 





The hula sake pone in commending ‘this as 
one of the most charming stories that has been presented 
to the American.people. ..Mr. Eggleston has given to’ it, 
with'rare fittelity, the’ local ‘coloring of the ,part of.the 
eduntry. where its. scenes .are Jaid. -.It is a' realistic stoty 
of life in'the Ola Dominion. Its, people aré- ladies and 
gentlemen. . Robert. Pagebrook, the.‘* Mah of Honor,” is 
every inch ‘a man; and his, sayings and doings at. once at. 


tract. and. hold .the . reader’s “attenti ie ‘Te isa 
pate ap 255 a “hus the merit, wae me as com- 
Sakice sa 


cneceasee 





lets of. Biue . Blood.—i4.. “Mr. Pagebrook Manages’ to 
be in ‘at, the’ Death.—15.° ‘Some . very. Unreasonable 
Conduct.—16, What . Occurred Next Morning.—17,\ In 
which Mr. Pagebrools ‘Bids -his. Friends’ Good-by,—18. 
Mr. Pagebrook . Goes. to“ Work.—19.: A Short* Chapter, 
not very ‘Interesting, perliaps, but of some Importance 
in the Story,.as the Reader will probably Discover after 
awhile.—20.) Cousin Sarah Ann, ‘Takes ;Robert’s Part. 
—21. - Miss Barksdale Expresses ‘some Opinions. —2, 
Mr. Sharp Does ‘his Duty.—23._ Mr. ’ Pagebrook Takes 
a Lesson in the Law.—2%4.- Mr. Pagebropk'Cuts Himself 
Loose from the Past and Plans a. Puture.—25, In which 
Miss Sudie Acts-very Unreasonably,— 26. Tn which Miss 
Sudie adopts, the Socratic Method. tiie, Pagebreok 
A pagioeabcaseore hina ie tortie 
28. Major Pagebrodk Asserts Himee “Mr. Barks 

the Younger goes upon a Journey.—80, The Younger 
Mr. Barksdale Asks to. be Put upon fis Oath.—31. Mr. 
William : Barkedale: Explains.—32. Which is aleo the 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Br.M. Woorr. 

“Now. I've..Got . You.’’ (Frontispiece).—Mr. . Robert 
Pagebrook was “ Blue.”—‘‘ I Fall at On¢e'into a Chronic 
State. of. Washing . up Things.” —'t : Foggy.’’--Consin 
Sarah’ Anit.—The Rivulets of ‘Blue Blood. — Miss Sudie- 
Deblares Herself.‘‘ so Glad."—‘‘ Let Him Serve itat Once, 
Then.’’—* Very Well, Tm as Proud ‘and ‘as 
Glad as a Boy with Red Merécso Tops, to his Boots.” 


PRICE, POST-PAID . 
“ORANGE JUDD: COMPANY, 





245 Broapway, NEw Yorm,. 
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